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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TO LITERATURE STUDENTS. 


We have lately concluded an arrangement with the 
Eastern publishing house controlling the publication 
of the books of 


GEORGE WILLIS COOKE, 


by which we can offer them to our customers at special 
low prices. The retail price of the books is $2.00 per 
volume, our price by mail to any address $1.50 per 
volume or 84.00 for the three volumes. We can give 
discounts from these low prices to our authorized 
agents or to Unity Clubs ordering several copies at a 
time The full titles of the books are as follows: 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON: His Life, 
Writings and Philosophy. Cloth, 12mo, 390 pages, 
with portrait of Emerson. 

‘*[n all respects an admirable book. The first four- 
Leen chapters tell all thatis needful to be known about 
the ancestry, the circumstances, the practical. labors 
of the man; while the last twelve furnish a masterly 
exposition of his intellectual and spiritual achieve- 
ment.”’—T7'he Critic. 

GEORGE ELIOT: A Critical Study of her Life, 
Writings and Philosophy. Cloth, 12mo, with por- 
trait of George Eliot, $2.00. 


‘* Mr. Cooke brings to his work the most inexhaust- 


ible and painstaking patience, the most thorough de- 
votion to the labor he has undertaken, and the deepest 
mental sympathy with George Eliot’s processes as he 
understands them.’’—Boston Courier. 


POETS AND PROBLEMS. The Poet as a 
Teacher; Tennyson; -Ruskin;. Browning. Cloth, 
12 mo, 392 pages, , 


“Poets and Problems’ will meet a want long felt 
by students and readers. Mr. Cooke’s mental hospital- 
ity and spiritual ayepey with the poets of whom he 
Writes render his interpretation one of critical value 
and full of suggestive insight,."\—Roston Traveller. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CoO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


UNITY MISSION, 
A monthly pamphlet, the object of which is to dis- 


seminate clear ideas of a religion that is rational and 
4 rationalism that is whe and to illustrate the 
liberal faith, worship and life §&0cents a year, ten 
copies to one address $2.50 a year. Two numbers are 
already out, NATURAL RELIGION, by J. Vila Blake, 
ans THE RELIGION OF JESUS, by H. M. Simmons. 
Single copies of each can be had at Scents: 10 copies to 
One address 25 cents. CHARLES H, KERR & CYU.,, 
Publishers, Chicago. 
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HELPS TO SELR - CULTURE. 


The tollowing pamphlets are published under the 
auspices of the NATIONAL BUREAU OF UNITY CLUBS 
organized in Boston in May, 1887, with Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., as President, and with a Board of 
Directors of twelve men and women, residing east and 
west. It has at present two head centers,—at Chicago 
and Boston. Its object is to render assistance in the 
study of literary, philanthropic and religious prob- 
lems. : 

No. 1. 
10 cents. 

No. 2. RosBert BrRownine’s Poetry. By members 
of the Chicago Browning Society. 2 cents. 

No. 3. OUTLINE Stupies IN GEORGE ELioT. By 
Celia P. Woolley. 10 cents. 

No. 4. THE Lacan OF HAMLET. 
Hansen. 25 cents. 

No. 5. PROGRESS FROM POVERTY: 
CRITICISM OF HENRY GEORGE. By Giles 
25 cents. 

No. 6. OvuTLINE Stupres in HoLMEs, BRYANT AND 
WHITTIER. 10 cents. 

No. 7. THe Masque oF THE YEAR. Arranged by 
Lily A. Long. 10 cents. 

No. 8. .QOUTLINE STUDIES IN JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
By Mrs. 8S. B. Beals. 10 cents. 

No. 9. TEN GREAT NOVELS: 
CLUBS AND PRIVATE READING. 
Jones. 10 cents. | 

No. 10. Tue Strupy or Pouitics in Unity CLUBS 
AND CLASsES. By George L. Fox. 10 cents. 

No. 11. OvuTLINE StuptikEs IN THE History OF [RE- 
LAND. By Prof. William F. Allen. 10 cents. 

No. 12. OUTLINE StuvrEs tN DICKENS’s TALE OF 
Two Citres. By Kmma Endieott Marean. 10cents. 

No. 13. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
Lire. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 14. History oF ArT. Studies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian and Albert 
Direr. By Ellen D. Hale. 10 cents. 

No. 15. Reuigious History aND THOUGHT. By 
John C. Learned. 10 cents. 

No. 16. Srupres OF ThoLuanD. By Edwin D. Mead. 
10 cents. 

Any of these pamplets mailed on receipt of price. 
Twenty-five per cent. discount to clubs using five or 
more copies of one number. A full sample set of the 

amphlets, except number 2, will be sent FREE to any 

NITY subscriber sending us $1.50 with a new name 
for one year. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


HE COMPLETE LIFE. ASermon-Lecture, from 
the standpoint of Modern Thought. By 

H. West. Sixth thousand now ready. Sent postpaid 
for 2cstamp. Address, THE New IDEAL, Spencer, Mass. 


OBERT BROWNING’S POETRY. Outline 
studies prepared by the Chicago Browning Society, 
containing full classifications of Browning’s poems, by 
subject and by date of writing, with shorter programmes 
for class use, explanatory notes, etc. Paper, 25 cents ; 
cloth, 50 cents, wnuiled. Catslogues free, CHARI.ES 
H, KBRR & CO,, Publishers, Chicago, _ 


Unity CLuss. By Emma Endicott Marean. 


By George P. 


VIEW AND 
. Stebbins. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
By Jenkin Lloyd 


ames | 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


A PURE SOULED LIAR. 


An anonymous novel, just out, the scene of which 
centers in the Boston Art Museum. In a review from 
advance sheets the Open Court calls it ‘Sone of the 
most notable books of fiction recently issued from the 
press.’’ Paper, 16mo, 191 pages, 50 cents. 


AN. IRON CROWN. 


By T. 8S. Denison. “ Anexcitingly interesting Atory. 
A strong, vigorous writing that can not os please 


$1 ere ae Ocean. Cloth, 12mo0,/500 pages. 
1.50. : | 


THE MAN BEHIND. 


By T. 8S. Dentson, “In the character portrayed,” 
says the Arkansas Traveler, ‘there are the unm etak- 
uble marks of a master hand, and in the arrangement 
and development of the plot the oldest and most hard- 
ened novel readers can find thrilling interest.’’ Cloth, 
12mo, 311 pages. $1.50. | 


TANGLED. 


By Racwe. Carew. Jnter Ocean; * It is brief, asa 
summer story ought to be, breezy as a whiff from the 
Adirondack mountains, full of ludicrous contretemps, 
and fragrant with the odor of unfamiliar flowers.” 
Cloth, 16mo, 212 pages. 75 cents. 


THE SPELL-BOUND FIDDLER. 


A Norse romance. By KRISTOFER JANSON. Trans- 
lated by AUBER ForestiFr. ‘* A brilliant romance.’ — 
Boston Evening Traveler. Cloth, 12mo, 163 pages. 
$1.00. 


A CLUB STORY. 
By members of the Mnity Club, Oak Park, Ill. A 


bright story in six chapters by five different authors, 


orenenie read at the meetings of a Unity Club, 
and afterwards published by reqnest. Paper, square 
18mo, 121 pages. 50 cents. 

y*, Any of these books sent by mail on receipt of 
price. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


“AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST’S 


By GILES B. STEBBINS. Y e pages. 
Allabout the T.- ANUAL riff. The best 
cheap book on he 8 Protection side 
Endorsed by the leading newspapers of the cou’ - 


trv. Paper edition 25 cents. Handsome cloth ed- 


ition on fine paper. 7ic., mailed. Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Publishers avd Booksellers, Chicagu. 
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THE OPEN COURT, 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
EDWARD C. HEGELER, President. — DR. PAUL CARUS, Editor. 


The OpEN Court has for contributors the leading thinkers of the eld and new world. 

Translations from the most prominent authors of Europe have been procured, and efforts are made to 
present the very best and most advanced thought bearing onscientific, religious, social and economic 
questions. 


Contents of Recent Numbers. 


The Question of Immortality is treated in the Editorial of No. 25, “Kvolution and Immortality.” 
It is shown that Immortality according to the Monistic view is immanent, it isa continuance of ourselves in 
our children, in our ideas and in the work we have done during life. Rudolf Weyler in his essay “* Tux 
Process oF ProcrEss ‘in No, 2% speaks of death as a mere transition and C. Billups in a letter of No. 2 
criticises the wrong notion of a transcendent immortality as tanght by Dualism. 

The Ethical Basis of Charity. W. ALEXANDER Jounson. The Editor of The Reporter, an 
organ of Organized Charity, Chicago, speaks not only from experience but takes the scientific aspect of this 
most vital problem. The basis of Charity must not be sought for in the sustenance of @ pauper class who 
would not exist but for charity.. The basis of Charity must be sought for in ourselves and our ethical 
nature. To this truth the principles and methods of doing the work of Charity must conform. 

The International Council of Women. ONCURE D. Conway. A timely word about a re- 
markable and encouraging progress in the development of human kind. : 

Determinism Versus Indeterminism. PrRor. GrorG VON GizyckI, in Nos. 25 and 26. George 
von Gizycki is Professor of Philosophy at the University of Berlin. His name is well known beyond the 
boundary ot his country. The problem of the Freedom of the Will has perhaps never been treatedin a 
clearer and more forcible manner. Contributions on the same subject may be expected from E. P. Powell 
and Xenos Clark. ; 

Reflex Motions. G. H. Scunemer, in No. 34. G. H. Schneider's book, Der Menschliche Wille, is 
one of the most prominent delineations of modern psychological research. The essay on Reflex Motions is a 
translation of the basic chapter of Schneider's work. It contains the fundamental propositions of physio- 
logical psychology. 

Evolution and Idealism. Pror. E. D. Cops, in No. 23. A very able statement of Positivism and 
scientific inquiry versus the imagination of a wrong Idealism. Prof. Cope treats this subject with per- 
spicuity and strength. His essay should be compared with the Editorial of No. 35 “Idealism, Realism and 
Moniem.”’ 

Trusts and Unions and is the Banking System a Monopoly? Lyman J. Gags, in No. 
88 and 39. These two essays contain the subject matter of the author's lecture in the Economic Conferences. 
Mr. Gage is one of the most prominent bankers in the financial world. His view of the banking system in 
reference to the social problem deserves the attention of all parties. An answer to his propositions from 
the standpoint of a laborer will be given by Wheelbarrow in No. 40. 


Terms, $2.00 per year. $1.00 for Six Months. $0.50 for Three Months, Single Copies, 10 
Cents. Send for Free Sample Copies. 


TEE OFBIN OCOU se. 


(Nixon Building, 175, LaSalle Street) 
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Humorous Column, 


y the well- 
known contributor to all leading 


American Humorous Publica’ns. k D . 
pest Week! 


Is now in its forty-seventh year, and is unquestionably the Largest, Brightest, Handsomest and Cheapest 
Famil ne? Paper in America. The publishers of THE Fieve ieanaae aiming for THE LARGE 
CIRCULAT ON AMERICA, With object In view they make a special offer to new subscribers Senda 
trial subscription, and be 
prepared to Know what pa- 
per to order for the co 
year. All who subscribe 
at once will receive THE 
fib cone eel 
Ctub of F w= @ tor cents; 13 weeks for 
POPULAR S stele wre 25 cents; six months for 50 
on a pa Y sears’ $1.75. X SUBSCRIP- 
rs . . Kw ‘s = 
WEEKLY. TION FREE for EVERY 
SLiSdontBERS Dent ae 
' SU S 3. on j= 
anderstand our offer. The regular subscription price of THR YANKEE BLADE is $2, but to introduce our paper 
everywhere it will be sent ON TRIAL during the continuance of this offer for the special ptices named abeve. 
THE YANKEE BLADE can be procured through any newsdealer at 5 cents acopy. Remittances should be made 
in Money Orders, Express Orders, or Registered Leiter at our risk. Postal Notes are yo safer than bills. Stamps 
taken (one cent preferred) when more con- 
venient. All Postmasters are uired to 
register letters when requested. Address, 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs, 


Edited by EvA M. NILES, the 
merican authority on 


Fano Needle Wor 


Faacinating Stories 


f Adventure and Travel for 
Men. Stories of Love and tbe 


# MILK STREET, Bostou, Mase. amily Fireside for ths Ladies 
THE DORCAS MAGAZINE. A A ET) A ST RS 
An illustrated monthly of women’s house-work;. 
contains plain directions for making useful and dec- 
orative articles; a recognized authority on crochet- 


work, knitting, netting, embroidery, art-needlework, 
etc.; its suggestions, regarding both old and new in- 
dustries for women are invaluable, and aid women to 
become self-supporting; subscription price 50 cts. a 
vear; 25 cts. for six months. Address THe Dorcas 
MaGaZIng, 239 Broadway, New York. 


We make a specialty of manufac- 
turing Baby Carriages to sell di- 
rect to private parties. You 
can therefore do better with us 
than with a dealer. Wesend car- 
rae to all points within 500 miles 
of Chicago free of charge. Send 
for catalogue free. 


WAS LD 
Tas OREAD of Mt. Carroll Seminary and Conserv- S Sate CHAS RAISER Mfr 
atory of Music isa lit periodical of thirty- Ce NS : lvebvabee 
ges, publish ar UF 62.664 Clybourn ave., Chicago, Ili. 


“an 


quarto pages, published by the Oread Society. 

As the organand exponent of the Institution from 
which it emanates, THE OREaD aims to set forth plainly 
and fairly its merits. and the facilities it offers those 


see a desirable lace be aire ap thorough practical ‘g Sc pine se 

edu Such belng aim, viously theinterest ; . . | 
ofe patro seekt seh pat ; ISTORY OF ART. Outline Studies for Unity 
to receive Tus OneaD regular : Samete olkine ? eg Clubs. Prepared by Ellen D. Hale. M 


ailed 
Financial Manager, Mt. Carroll, Carroll Co., | for 10 cents by CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pub- 
lishers, Chicago. 
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UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 


Published or sold by the 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


eB Price per dozen does not include postage. “@xy 
UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS, 


I. Corner-stones of Character. By Mrs, Kate 
Gannett Wells. 
Il, Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 
Ill. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
IV. A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W. C. Gannett. 
Chart to go with same, 5 cents. 
V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W. C. Gannett. 
VI. Theodore Parker, and the Libegal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffin. : 
VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. LI. Jones. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
VIII. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 
(IX, The Story of the English New Testament. 
By N. P. Gilman, 
X. Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By 
Newton M. Mann. 
XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 
Unceasing. By H. M,. Simmons. 
XII. Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs, Eliza R. Sun 
derland, 
XIII. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. 2% 
cents; per dozen, $1.75. 
XIV. The Christmas Poem andthe Christmas Fact. 
By W.C. Gannett. 5 cents. 
Each of the above, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25, 
except where prices are indicated. 


XV. ‘ee eapeeunae of Jesus, Part I. an jesus’ 
zand, 
XVI. The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. In Jesus 
Home. 
XVII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part III. In Naza- 
reth Town. 
XVIII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 
salem: and After. 
These four Series by W C. Gannett. Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools, 
30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 
Unity Shorter Services for Infant Classes, 15 

cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services— 
Kaster, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening, and Covenant, with over seventy car- 
ols and hymng, 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 3 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


A. “Sayings of Jesus.’”” 10 cards, illuminated, 1 


cents, 
B. ‘*Kindness to Animals.”’ 10 cards, illuminated . 15 
cents. 


C. ‘*Corner-Stones of Character.’? 12 tinted cards, 
with photo, 20 cents. Ont of print at presenti. 

D. ‘Home Life.” 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 
cents. : 

EK. ‘* School Life.” 12 cards, illuminated, 20 cents. C, 
D, E, correspond to series I, IT, IIl., of Unity 
Lessons; to be used together on “ Uniform 
Lesson’”’ Plan. 

KF. ‘Work and Worship.” Six plain, tinted cards, 
each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible text and Verse. Purchasers may order in 
quantity to suit size of class, giving to each 
member the same card for a lesson. 2 cards for 
1 cent. 


OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS FOR SALE. 


Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 

Quarterly Report Cards. 12 cents per dozen. 

Rules to Make Home Pleasant. A Sheet, 12 by 
9inches, designed for Home Walls. 5 cents; per 
dozen, 30 cents. 

Old Testament Chart, to show the gradual growth 
of the Hebrew Religion and its Scriptures. A con- 
venient fly-leaf in one’s Bible, 5 cents. 

Scripture Atlas. (Phillips’). 12 small fhaps in 
pamphlet, for class use, 25 cents. 

The Art of Questioning. ByJ.G. Fitch. 15 cents. 

sae ere of Securing Attention. By J. G. Fitch, 

cents. 

The Sunday School: its Tools, Methods and 
Worship. ByJ. V. Blake, 15 cents. 

**Behold the Fowls of the Air.’”? A drama for 
Sunday School Concerts. Sixcharacters. By J. V 
Blake, 15 cents; or, 7 copies for $1.00. 

Worship. Three Sermons in pamphlet. Worshi 
Necessary to the Completeness of Religion; C. G. 
Howland. Worship in the Church; J. V. Blake. 
Worship in the Home; W. C,.Gannett. 15 cents. © 

The Little Ones in Sunday School. By Anna 

.. L. Parker, 5 cents. 

The Teacher’s Conscience. By Charles G. Eliot, 

cents. 

‘The Masque of the Year. By Lily A. Long. A 

Drama Sunday Schools or Unity Clubs, 10 

cents; $5.00 per hundred. 


The Minstrel’s Carol. A short Christmas Drama, 
5 cents. | 
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EDITORIAL. 


Dr. T. D. Croruers, of Hartford, Conn., holds that the 
result of frequent drinking to excess is an actual insanity. 
incapacitating the victim for intelligent action. If this be 
true, it gives to the temperance movement even larger im- 
portance than it now holds, as affecting not only the physi- 
cal and spiritual conditions of man, but directly neutralizing 
his intellectual forces. _ 


Tue method of nature is not only an easy progress from 
the simple to the more complex, but also from the less to 
the greater. ‘“‘Degreeingly to grow into anything is re- 
served unto man,” expresses the principle upon which all 
growth is dependent; patient waiting is as much a part of 
large results as the striving of the wrestler for any good 
gift. 

An enlightened public spirit demands that the people 
should visit the institutions, almshouses, hospitals, and, 
above all, the prisons of their communities, where each 
fresh face from the outside world brings in with it a health- 
ful, wholesome influence to those confined continually 
within the narrow walls of a gloomy retreat. Also, as 
American citizens, we are all responsible for the safe con- 
duct of our public enterprises. 


“AA wriITER for the American, on music, declares that from 
instrumental music springs ‘‘ enjoyment of the most intel: 
lectual kind,” while in a Wagner opera the listener, as the 
passive recipient of all that poetry, music, scenic effects 
and dramatic action can offer, is roused emotionally to an 
abnormal and unhealthy state. Is it not equally true that 
the greatest danyer in religion is the development of feel- 
ing to the detriment of action? Aroused by a noble pulpit 
appeal, we feel profoundly, but have we not unwittingly 
done ourselves a lasting injury if those feelings have no re- 
sultant in action? 


THE recent movement toward.the study of social reform 
among the students of Harvard College is -not only one of 
considerable significance, but very. interesting as a test of 
what larger work might be done in the same direction. 
Professor Peabody gives a system of instruction in charities 
and social reform, and these classes, originally formed for 
the benefit of young men preparing for the ministry, have 
proven so popular that they have been opened to under- 
graduates, and young men devoted to other professions have 
become profoundly interested. This is the very best possi- 
ble preparation for that general work of improvement of 
the world to which earnest’ young men and women should 
feel themselves called. We should like to see a similar 
course of instruction, if thoughtfully conducted, in every 
American college and university. 


Unrry ought to notice the recent death of Robert Hale, 
of Minneapolis, who was for some time a prominent busi- 
hess man in Chicago, and an active member of Unity church 
there. Coming from New England nearly twenty-five years 
ago, where he had risen from a day laborer to the manage- 
ment of the Vermont & Massachussetts railroad, he assumed 
charge of the Chicago & Alton, and carried it through its 
most trying time. Afterward, in 1871, he came to Minne- 
apolis, in broken health, but soon recovered, and has these 
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late years been secretary of the Board of Trade, and very 
active in aiding the interests of the city. He reached his 
seventy-third year, and gave promise of many years more, 
when he was fatally injured by a fall. Even after the acci- 
dent he continued his activities, and was at work in his 
office until within sixteen hours of his death. 


His varied public work, his sound business judgment, 
his assured integrity, his hearty manner, and his kind and 
generous nature, made him honored widely and deeply. 
The papers have all been unusually emphatic in their praise 
of him. One says he “ enjoyed to a remarkable degree the 
confidence of all his acquaintances;”’ another calls him ‘one 
of the most useful of our public men;” another, a ‘“broad- 
minded, liberal, honorable and just man;” and a fourth, 
‘one of nature’s noblemen.” ‘The Board of Trade bore 
his body to the train for its removal to the Boston cemetery, 
and afterward passed resolutions praising in an unusual 
degree his force of mind, purity of character and warmth 
of heart, and declaring that “in every relation of life he 
seemed a perfect man.”’ 


Both he and his family have been faithful friends of tho 
Unitarian cause, and have assisted it even beyond their 
health and strength. Among them his oldest daughter was 
the wife of Gen. H. H. Thomas of Chicago, and an especial 
aid and ornament in Robert Collyer’s church; his youngest 
is the Miss Mary E. Hale to whom the new society in 
Minneapolis owes so much of its success. Of this society 
Mr. Hale was also one of the founders, and has been ever 
since an active trustee. Less than three days before he 
died he was at church in all his wonted helpfulness, and 
remained some time after the congregation had gone, show- 
ing visitors over the building. The next Sunday his 
vacant pew was ‘sadly noted,” as a paper says; on the 
next, memorial services were held; and the society will long 
remember his venerable and stately form and benevolent 
face, which have been from the first so familiar in its aisles. 


Tur Seventh Annual Convention of the United Societies 
of Christian Endeavor assembled in this city July 5, and 
closed its sessions on Sunday evening following. ‘T'wenty- 
three states were represented by over four thousand dele- 
gates. The spacious hall was gay with flowers and flags, 
and, after the manner of our mammoth political conven- 
tions, the spaces occupied by the different state 
delegations were indicated by banners. This movement 
originated in the winter of 1880 and 1881 in Williston 
church, in Portland, Me., in an effort to give greater care 
to the training of young converts, and to-day it reports a 
membership throughout the world of more than three hun- 
dred thousand. Its basis is practical rather than doctrinal. 
It is undenominational within orthodox lines. It is 
friendly to temperance and all moral and ‘philanthropic 
work. It includes in its membership prominent divines 
and laymen throughout the country. It is a fine illustra- 
tion of the power of organization that in six years’ time so 
great a gathering of earnest men and women can be brought 
together in Chicago from all parts of the country. Con- 
spicuous among the addresses of the occasion were those of 
Frances Willard, Rev. Doctor Barrows, and Rev. Doctor 
Little, of this city. A great. stimulus such a movement should 
be to the spiritual life of the churches represented. 
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In some respects the movement abolishing slavery in 
Brazil is one of the grandest spectacles the world has ever 
witnessed. Freedom was not simply the voice of a parlia- 
ment, not the voice of the enslaved, but, in the words of a 
Brazilian writer for the daily press, “ the urgent and im- 
perious order of the people.” This movement for universal 
liberty has been forcing itself as a necessity upon all 
classes, even the business element of the country having 
felt the need of it. Thethralldom of slavery. has affected 
the industries of that land of great resources so sensibly 
that the blight has set Brazil’s trade and manufactures in 
marked contrast with the results of free labor in the adjoin- 

ing republics. Fortunate for humanity is it that the day 
has come when in freedom is included not only the largest 
morality, but the wisest expediency. The ultimate outcome 
vf this great national impulse will probably be not the abo- 

lition of monarchy, but the federalization of the provinces, 
perhaps something after the plan of the liberals of Sao 
Paulo, set forth recently at a public meeting, where resolu- 

tions were adopted providing for the appointment of a com- 

mission to draft a scheme of “ federal government similar 
to that of the United States.” Whatever the final result 
may be, we are convinced that it will mark a new era in 
Brazilian prosperity, since only with the greatest possible 
personal liberty can be combined the greatest degree of 
national force. Upon the individual rests at last the integ- 

rity of the state. 


Next Sunday, July 15, marks a red-letter day in the 
calendar of* religious thought and progress. It is the 
fiftieth anniversary of the delivery by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son of the famous “ Divinity School Address,” of which 
we have already made frequent mention in these columns. 
This semi-centennial has already been recognized by the 
Western Unitarian Conference, at its last meeting, in one 
of the most significant meetings in its history, and to our 
knowledge by the following Unitarian churches in the west: 
The churches at Minneapolis, Minn.; Des Moines, Iowa; 
Kenosha, Wis.; Hinsdale and Geneva, Ill.; Unity church 
and All Souls church, in Chicago; and the Church of the 
Unity, St. Louis. Doubtless many other societies either 
have or will recognize in some fitting manner the significant 
event, and we hope news of all such will be conveyed to 
this office. For fellowship’s sake we would like to pass the 
word around. We ask all our readers to join with us in 
doing homage tothe great mind that shrank from all bonds 
and . boundaries—the eagle-minded, —lion-hearted and 
angel-spirited prophet of conscience and priest of the in- 
tellect. And we further solicit the aid of our readers ‘in 
deepening and broadening the acquaintance with this 
‘Declaration of Spiritual Independence.” Unity Mission 
Tracts, Nos. 8 and 20, which can be obtained for 5 cents at 
this office, or in quantities still cheaper, make this some- 
thing, aye! much of this man and his message available 
to the thousands of truth seekers and beauty lovers every- 
where. 


Tue twelfth annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ Na- 


- tional Association, which held its opening session July 3, 


and closed on the Friday following, was a notable event, 
and created wide general interest, especially the evening 
concerts at the Exposition building, where seats, even in 


that spacious auditorium, were in great demand. On the 


whole, the various sessions seem to have been satisfactory, 
and the general feeling one of content with the total out- 
come. The numerous artists who appeared in the evening 
programmes met usually with enthusiastic receptions from 
audiences evidently gathered from all classes of music- 
lovers as well as students of the art, and we believe helped 
greatly toward that wide diffusion of musical appreciation 
which alone is a vast sweetener and uplifter of life to the 
masses. While in some cases the compositions by Ameri- 
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greatest office was to show how much we 


probably their 
have still to learn and to hope for. For music with us is 
but in its infancy. We were, however, somewhat disap- 
pointed that no special attention was given to sacred music 
as a department of itself. A noble paper bearing upon this 
subject would certainly have come not amiss, especially as re- 

lated to the oratorio, which is undoubtedly one of the grandest 
results of the art. Was it not Handel who, being congratu- 

lated that he had so wonderfully interested his hearers, upon 
the production of a recent work, replied: ‘Ah, but I wish 
to make them better.” In sacred music lies the great 
possibility of making people better, and should it not 
justly claim a large place witb the most earnest inspired 
devotees of the art? Whatever may be the permanent 
outcome of this individual session of the National Associa- 
tion, we congratulate its projectors on the evident imme- 
diate benefit, and predict for them still larger results in the 
future. 


— 


THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


- On the evening before this national holiday, as the boys 
were already sampling their morrow’s stock of torpedoes 
and crackers, in violation of the city ordinance, a lady 
said: “I am not patriotic—I dislike the fourth of July. 
I look upon it as the worst day of the year.” But she was 
not without sympathizers: only, that the customary and 
objectionable methods of celebrating this anniversary have 
anything to do with patriotism, we strenuously deny. Indeed, 
we think love of country and love of our fellow-man de- 
mands a reform in the manner of keeping the day; and 
while we would not wish to hold out too great inducements 
to Chinese immigration, we are free to say that his fire-works 
are a vastly greater nuisance and danger in most of our large 
cities than the man himself. 

It has been found necessary to prohibit the general use 
of crackers and fire-works on all days of the year except 
this one. -This legal restriction never would have been 
made but to prevent risks and check an evil. Even on the 
fourth of July the assumption is that only those holding 
‘permits’? from the mayor, and therefore prudent and 
proper persons, have the privilege of using them. But really, 
as no discrimination is made in issuing these “ permits,”’ 
those who do not have them freely join in, and the night 
and day named for our greatest national achievements 
are made hideous with noise, and perilous to life, limb and 
preperty. How patriotism is to be fostered by letting loose 
an evil upon the community, and by general violation of the 
law, is not very. obvious. If to create pandemonium and 
peril is the proper and natural expression of love of country, 
why limit it to the fourth of July? 

We are not certain about the uselessness of the practice 
of vivisection. Mr. Huxley makes short work with the 
philosophic opponents of this form of research in his review 
of ‘ Fifty Years of Science.”” But the anguish of the brute 
world at the approach of the fourth of July appeals to us. 
Observe the silence of the birds from their customary 
songs in the parks and suburbs on that morning. Midnight 
-has been disturbed with the multitudinous shocks of ex- 
plosion. ‘The robin secretes himself in the thick branches, 
as if momently expecting the destruction of his young. 
You will scarcely hear a whistle from the woodpecker, who 
is usually so busy and cheery with the first hours of light. 
The cuckoo, always shy, hides himself altogether; and 
even the sparrow, with its incessant chatter, seems to feel 
that the fulfilling curse of man Fema to be visited upon 
it, and all day long utters at intervals but a plaintive chirp. 

More than these, because more intelligent, must we pity 
dogs and horses. The former often go out with their 
masters with trembling fear, or cower whining at home, as 
though something dreadful was impending. .And woe to 
the stray on that day found by the boys of the street. 
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Few men owning favorite and tine horses will consent to 
have them taken out during these hours. To say nothing 
of the discomfort and danger of driving them on the street, 
their sufferings are intense. There’s no such option for 
teams and horse-cars, which have no holiday. Yet whoever 
has had occasion to use the public conveyances on this day, 
has seen how worried and sensitive the horses are, as on 
every square some youth throws his torpedo under the 
wheels, or fires his toy cannon from the sidewalk. Watch 
the ears of one of these faithful creatures, see-his swollen 
veins and nervous step, and you will say that there ought 
to be a great deal of national and even profitable pleasure 
got on man’s part to balance so much pain and fright on 
the part of a useful animal. 

Yet to all those who are uninfluenced by these considera- 
tions, there remains the fact that on every street of our 
large towns there are human beings—the aged, the invalid, 
or it may be sick children,—to whom the day comes as a 
dread and passes as an agony. Over and over again they 
endure all, rather than complain of their neighbors, who 
seem to be having so much “fun.” But the consequences 
are often serious; in some critical cases have, by all compe- 
tent testimony, proved fatal. And yet there would seem 
to be no way of relief, but by some statute restraining the 
customs of the day. Dante in his great poem seems to 
have described most of the hells of his day. But the 
Dante of our day would have other hells to add. New 
heavens and new hells are created with new civilizations. 
The thoughts and sensibilities of men are widened and 
deepened by the processes of time. Oneof the hells of a high 
civilization is noise. Just as fast and far as men grow in re- 
finement they wish to make less noise, and to have less of 
it. ‘They cease to estimate the value of things generally, 
or the pleasure they get from them, by the noise they make. 
This standard is the standard of the child and of the savage. 
The result of this is that this generation can not bear noise 
as men did in former times. What would have been a delight 
then is a pain now. We no longer bear patiently the 
shrieks of the steam whistle passing our dwellings. All 
machinery must run noiselessly. We do not wish chimes 
of bells in our cities. And we look hopefully for the time 
to come when the useless explosion of torpedoes and fire- 


works will no longer be endured by any civilized population. 
L. 


ON THE TENDENCY TO BROADEN AND DEEPEN THE 
MEANING OF ETHICS. | 
A new text-book of morals, by the president of Brown 
University,* suggests the changes which are so rapidly set- 
ting ininthe presentation of this study. We are ina new era 
of this science. It is escaping from the domination of dog- 
matic theology. It is laying the foundations of a rational 
theology. Formerly text-books on this subject were often 
only the extension or drift of some theological system,— 
dogmatics, three-fourths,—morals, one-fourth. Now it is 
begining to be seen that the creeds are small beside the 
more fundamental questions of ethics: theology trussed up 
in articles is simple and shallow beside the vast complex of 
contradictions underlying human conduct which have been 
jumbled together under the title of Moral Philosophy. 
Doctor Robinson writes with force and clearness and a large 
acquaintance with the literature of his theme, so that the 
book may be commended to the general reader as well as for 
the uses of the class-room. The larger part of the work is 
devoted to the discussion of the ‘‘Principles of Morals” ; 
and while “ No theory of their origin has anything to do 
with their reality, or with the trustworthiness of our expla- 
nation of them,” moral phenomena must not be robbed of 
their one characteristic, ‘“‘viz., an imperativeness of command 
to every human being.”’ 


sp fBrinciples and Practice of Morality; or Ethical Principles discussed and 
ePpliad: y Ezekiel Gilman Robinson, D.D., LL.D. Boston: Silver, Rogers 
oO. 
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He advocates the historical method. “Like every other 
science or department of philosophy, that of morals can be 
best understood only through a knowledge of its history.” 
“In explaining and justifying the ‘ought’ we must have 
recourse to some of the profoundest principles of which 
philosophy has any knowledge.” ‘All ethical questions 
resolve themselves in the last analysis into the question of 
conscience and the final ground of its decisions.” 

In regard to the relation between ethics and theology, both 
of which must find their confirmation in reason, ‘‘ most of the 
ground traversed and the material used is common to both.” 
‘Natural theology examines moral phenomena, whence 
it educes evidence of the existence of the Supreme Being 
and of his Supreme Will.” ‘An examination of these 
questions [of human duty] brings us, in the last anal}sis, 
into the presence of a Supreme Archetypal nature before 
whose righteous will, as expressive of his nature, every finite 
will must finally bow.” ‘The metaphysics of ethics inevi- 
tably bring us into the presence of an infinite personality 
of supreme authority.” | 

“The Christian religion is pre-eminently an ethical re- 
ligion.” “Ethics approaches Christianity from the practi- 
cal side; theology approaches ethics from the dogmatic 
or theoretic side.” The moral faculty, or conscience, “is 
reason exercised on moral questions.” “It is the soul’s 
inquisition with itself.” ‘The accuracy with which con- 
science performs its functions depends on the accuracy with 
which the other mental functions have been performed.” 
This consideration, often overlooked, is of the utmost im- 
portance. If the will is undisciplined, if the sensibilities 
are unrefined, the monitions of conscience will be overrid- 
den. ‘The right and the might of conscience are not 
commensurate.” 

‘No external authority, whether of the parent, the state, 
the philosopher, the priest, the Bible, or experience, or utility 
can ever reach the ruling power of the soul.” ‘To deny the 
supreme. authority of conscience is to deny the possibility 
of religion, and to withdraw from morality its essential 
Religion in any light in which it can be viewed 
This sense as 
well as the expression of it will exist or disappear with the 
existence or disappearance of a recognition of the supreme 
authority of conscience.” 

‘Perfect happiness is always coincident with fulfillment 
of all known duties;” that is, with goodness, or rational 
self-approbation. “Moral law is as unchangeable as the 
nature of God; its author and its sanctions are as irreversible 
as the law is unchangeable.” Hence the mischievous in- 
fluence of the popular idea that “Divine forgiveness of 
sins,” is a total rémoval of all penalties, independently of 
conformity to the law of righteousness. ‘ Righteousness 
includes both morality and virtue, and denotes both right 
practice and a right state of both mind and heart.” 

Our author finds the final reason or ultimate ground of 
obligation, “in the immutable moral nature of the supreme 
personal Being who is the original and archetype of all 
human beings.” “The truth is, men have duties to one 
another, because partakers of a common nature derived 
from the archetypal and changeless nature of the One 
Original and Father of all.” We rise from the perception 
of our own moral condition to the conception of an ideal per- 
son. ‘‘ Moral laws are for moral beings everywhere the same, 
because they have their source and seat in the nature of 
moral beings as such, and their primal source in the eternal 
and therefore changeless nature of the archetypal Being 
whose image all finite beings bear.” | 

Thus the moral law is “simply declarative of relations— 
of the relations of the eternal nature of God to all ‘other 
moral natures,” and becomes identical with religion. “The 
one immutable basis of law and of our duty to obey it is 
in the eternal nature of God,” or ‘‘ the eternal constitution 
of things as an expression of that nature.” ‘The moral 


wars GF 
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universe and our moral intuitions alike are but reflections - 


of the eternal Mind.”’ 

With the working out of: some of the details of this 
treatise we do not find ourselves'in full accord. But there 
is a freshness and conciseness of thought in it which makes 
us glad to commend it to those who are in search of a good 


‘compend of moral philosophy. And we heartily endorse 


the sentiment of President Mark Hopkins, though often 
abused, that ‘‘moral science must go wherever the word 


ought can be applied.” L. 
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PARAPHRASE PSALM CXXXIX. 


OQ Lord, thou hast searched me and known me 
By night and by day, 
Thou knowest my acting and resting, 
My work and my play; 
The word on my tongue and my thought 
Are foreknown unto thee, 
Before and behind thou besettest, 
Thy hand is on me. 


O whither escape from thy spirit? 
Or how shall I fly 

Thy wonderful presence avoiding,— 
Thy knowledge so high? 

If I rise to the heaven sublimest 
Lo, there thou dost dwell! 

If I fall through the lowest and deepest 
Thou rulest in hell! 


If I take me the wings of the morning 
And dwell o’er the sea, 

Even there shall thy hand ever clasping— 
Thy right hand, lead me. 

If under the darkness 1 hide me 
And wrap me in night, 

The night maketh daylight about me 
The dark shineth bright, — 

To thine eye is no day and no darkness, 
But clearness and sight. 


From earliest time thou hast seen me; 
Or ever my birth — | 
Brought my spirit and body together 
To dwell in the earth, 
Thou wast moving the forces of nature 
The earth-powers of old, 
Fore-ordaining my marvelous substance 


The spirit. to hold. 


I will praise thee with awe for my body 
So wondrously wrought, 

So fashioned by order eternal 
And filled with thy thought. 

Thy thoughts that inspire me outnumber 
The sands of the sea; 

They are precious—my spirit awakens 
To nearness with thee. 


All evil within me, withstanding 

Thy far-moving plan— 

All wickedness rising against thee, 
The old stripe in man, 

Temptation and cunning assailing 
Thy might that oppose— 

I hate them with hatred unending, 
I count them my foes. 


Thou, Lord, surely slayest the wicked! 
_*O bid far depart 


_ with song and book, with brick and stone. 
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The grievous oppressors that urge me! 
O search thou my heart, 

And try all my thought and my striving, 
My works and my ways— 

And rule all my powers by thy order 
To love thee and praise 

Till I walk in the path of salvation, 
Till my feet shall have trod 

In the way everlasting, that leadeth 
To life and to God. 


CAROLINE ELiotr STRTSON. 


SENTENCES FROM EMERSON. 


In no author do we find such emphasis laid upon ethical 
terms as in Kmerson. The words moral sentiment, morals, 
virtue, love, justice, truth, are enlarged in meaning far 
beyond the usage of the thoughtless or unspiritual. The 
religion of ethics is with him the true religion. It is in 
morals that we have the eternal verities of faith. They 
breathe of the infinite and universal. They are not consti. 
tuted of any cheap outwardness of life. When he says the 
moral life is all the life there is, he is not thinking of cor- 
rect deportment, of the decencies of behavior, of dead 
works, or any form of action. He is thinking of conduct, 
of being, of the motives, aspirations and outlook of the soul. 

Of morals he says, ‘It is the science of substances, not 
of shows.” ‘The moral cause of the world lies behind 
all else in the mind.”’ 

To the question why the world exists, he answers: “ For 
the benefit of being.’”’ Hence all strictly private ends are 
immoral. Truth, justice, right, freedom, are vaster than 
any one man’s interest. A sense of these is “the presence 
of the Eternal in perishing man.” 

‘The moral sentiment is alone important.” ‘ Nothing 
is at last sacred but the integrity of your own mind.” 
‘The soul of God is poured into the world through the 
thoughts of men.’ 

“Compare all that we call ourselves, all our private and 
personal ventures in this world with this deep of moral 
nature in which we lie, and our private good becomes an 
impertinence, and we take part with hasty shame against 
ourselves.”’ 

‘“He who loves goodness, harbors angels, reveres rever- 
ence, and lives with God.” 

‘Without truth man is a clod momentarily snatched 


from the ground.” 


“Virtue is the adopting of the universal mind by the 
individual will. Character is the habit of this obedience, 
and religion is the accompanying emotion of reverence 
which the presence of the universal mind ever excites in the 
individual.” 

‘The primordial atoms are prefigured and predetermined 
to moral issues, are in search of justice, and ultimate right 
is done.” ‘* Never was a sincere word utterly lost.” 

‘Virtue consists in a perpetual substitution of being for 
seeming.” ‘To a well-principled man existence is victory.”’ 

‘It is true that Stoicism, always attractive to the intel- 
lectual and cultivated, has now no temples, no academy, no 
commanding Zeno or Antoninus. It accuses us that it has 
none; that pure ethics is not now formulated and concreted 
into a cultus, a fraternity of assemblings and holy-days, 
Why have not 
those who believe in it and love it, left all for this, and 
dedicated themselves to write out its scientific scriptures to 
become its Vulgate for the million ?” 

“T fear, that what is called religion, but is perhaps pew- 
holding, not obeys but conceals the moral sentiment.” | 

‘The mind of this age has fallen away from theology. to 
morals. I conceive it an advance.” 

‘‘Make morals the absolute test and drive out the false 
religions.” | ve 


“There is fear that pure truth, pure morals, will not 


make a religion for the affections. Whenever the sublimities 
of character shall be incarnated in a man, we may rely that 
awe and love and insatiable curiosity will follow his steps.”’ 
‘ All the victories of religion belong to the moral senti- 
ment.”’, | | L. 


HORTICULTURE IN CITY ANDICOUNTRY. 


Have you ever beheld the beautiful homes along the 
banks of the Hudson? Have you ever estimated their 
value in the world; notin dollars and cents, but in soul- 
shaping influences? What makes a beautiful home a power 
for good? Is it not the joy that it gives? If the Angel of 
- Pain leads the human race heavenward, so also does the 
Angel of Gladness. Beautiful surroundings impart some 
of their beauty to the characters that are forming in their 
midst; give even to the soul of a passer-by an upward 
impulse. 

Returning to the homes on the Hudson, much of their 
beauty grows out of careful horticulture. This result is 
not brought about without patient study and cheerful toil. 
The work that a beautiful home demands of its inmates 
is never finished. It is always recurring. But how the 
joy that it brings outweighs the weariness it costs! 
Think of the shady nooks, the fountain and the velvety 
lawn; of the pansies and roses; think of the bleached celery, 
the scarlet tomatoes and pink-flushed melon that adorn as 
well as furnish the table; think of the conservatory filled with 
the foliage, fragrance and blossoms of choice plants, the 
hammock swung under a canopy of leaves, the pretty 
croquet-ground, and happy and refined children! Are 
these things not worth the labor of our hands and brains? 

It is a joy, also, to toil among shrubs and flowers, vines 
and foliage; beauty can be created, too, in generous meas- 
ure; and even in the vegetable garden prevailing order- 


liness is grateful to the appreciative eye as a certain kind of 


beauty. Besides, an hour in the open air is full to the 
brim with blessings for any human being who does but ac- 
cept them. The wild bird’s note sounds on, no matter how 
busily our hands are employed. We are constantly drink- 
ing in health and buoyancy of our surroundings. Without 
realizing it, perhaps, we are led into reverence and self- 

devotion toward the Power that underlies the universe. If 
the pure, sweet joys of country life do not appeal to the 
country boy eloquently enough to keep him on the farm we 
should not hinder his going to the city; but I should ques- 

tion whether in his greater advantages there he was always 
fully recompensed for the loss of frequent baptism in the 
holy influences of the purple twilight that fell about his 
country home. How the city boy may receive these influ- 
ences, and the country boy enjoy those advantages without 
leaving the paternal roof, in either case is a great problem 
in human life. Possibly the pursuit of horticulture may 
aid us a little in its solution by rendering the homes in the 
country aftractive, and those of the city healthful. 

Have you never wished that your own home was like 
some other more beautiful one? ‘‘ Ah!” you say, ‘‘ but it 
takes time and money to bring about i places as 
these!” Then time and money are what must be counted 


precious; what we should strive in every just and honorable 


way to secure; what we dare not expend carelessly or waste; 
for there can be few things earthly of more value than 
these beautiful home surroundings. Multiply the pretty 
and beloved homes of a country, and you have diminished 
its misery and crime, Can we afford the minstrel show 
while the trellis for our climbing rose is still lacking? 
Have we a half day to spend in fishing when a graceful wood- 
bine awaits transplanting from the pasture fence to the 
foot of an old oak on our lawn? We have more need of taste- 
ful buildings, an orchard, a garden and flowers than we have 
of a second quarter section of land. There is more real 
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profit to be derived from them. Many are working to 
make the income equal the desires. Would it not be 
better to bring the desires within the limits of the income? 
Beauty is not always expensive. The shapely rock maple 
that adorns your grounds and flames into crimson glory 
in the fall costs but a trifle. A pretty grape arbor is 
within the reach of a very modest purse. 

Leisure for any desired work is not dependent upon oc- 
cupation. It grows out of modest desires, or the margin of 
income that can be devoted to labor-saving; and a compara- 
tively small income goes a long way if the wants are care- 
fully thinned out. 

Half an hour a day of fresh, energetic work would do 
wonders in our gardens and orchards, and on our lawns. 
Why should we not have it? ‘There are more duties than 
moments!’ you contend. Thin the duties out as you do 
your wants, and learn to fulfill the remainder deftly —which 
does not mean carelessly. Deftness is valuable in a hun- 
dred ways of which we do not dream atthe time of its 
acquirement; and we should never feel that any useful 
capacity is beyond our reach. With regard to leisure, I 


believe the key to the door of escape from an over-pressure 


of work is a wise exercise of the very privilege that most 
people suppose it unrelentingly locks out, viz.: individual 
choice. Choose the small income rather than spend the 
last moment of time in obtaining the large one; choose the 
picturesque, not the grand home; choose comforts and 
tasteful adorments, satisfying your love of the beautiful, 
rather than display; choose the finer joys and leave the 
coarser pleasures; choose congenial education rather than 
amusement. Judge carefully and thoughtfully everything 
that enters into life, selecting the purest and best of all 
that offers itself, and covering each mistake with fresh 
effort; then await results patiently; the very method itself 
implies development. We may carry this habit into our 
orchard, garden and landscape gardening. To choose satis- 
factorily the fruit to be raised we must learn a great deal 
about the different varieties and their management. The 
same statement will apply to vegetables; there is pleasure 
in knowing these things, and they contribute to a broad 


education; the eye is growing tasteful when we decide 


which branch can be spared from the shade tree, as well as 


_when we are locating our vines and flowers; and by copying 


what is best in our neighbor’s pleasant grounds we grad- 
ually become observant. 

Horticulture is not restricted to the rural districts, and 
because of this it is well calculated to serve as a bond of 
fellowship between city and count It rests with every 
individual to show himself greater than- his occupation, to 
see that he is not measured by it. Rural life is often 
despised, and not until the majority of those engaged in 
the pursuit of agriculture grow in, with it, and yet outside 
of it, will the occupation take its legitimate rank in the 
eyes of mankind. ‘The farmer must be the peer of his city 
brother in general development, regardless of the disad- 
vantages under which he procures his knowledge. There 
is no other way out of the woods. He can not afford to dull 
his intellect with excessive and unnecessary toil. Books 
and papers demand some margin of his time. Close and 
repeated contact with his fellow mortals is indispensable to 
him. The same careful habit of choice that makes room 
in his time for beautiful grounds and a garden will pro- 
vide opportunity for the culture of his brain. 

Encouraging progress has been made. The swift-flying 
express and the tri-weekly newspapers have wrought won- 
ders in this direction. It is not that the average agricultu- 
rist is any more of an intellectual sluggard than city men. 
But city men dwell where knowledge is in the air; where 
the very nature of things compels them to rub with their 
neighbors. Country and city are interchanging advantages 
more and more as time passes; and this leads forward to 


the day when the influx of the flower of the country. 
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youth to the city shall be matched by the reflux of the 
flower of the city youth to the country. Why should this 
not be so? There is no nobler pursuit under the sun than 
that of agriculture, providing only that it be followed by 
men andwomen. There is no pursuit that brings men and 
women nearer to the bosom of their Creator. There is no 
pursuit that enfolds more beautiful possibilities. It is the 
very root of the outward ideal home; and for the ultimate 
union of the noblest souls in city and country may we not 
look hopefully to horticulture as one of the strong ties that 
binds. 


MINNIE STEBBINS SAVAGE. 


EMERSON AS MORAL TEACHER. 


The scholar has rightly and justly considered himself the 
one to whom Emerson spoke. But perhaps there is no 
better proof of the universality of Emerson’s genius than 
the hold he is taking at present upon the common mind as 
a great moral teacher. His influence upon life is no less 
than his influence in “letters.” 

It seems to us that Matthew Arnold stated his true mis- 
sion when he spoke of him as “the friend and aider of those 
who would live in the spirit.”” Persons we know can testify 
to having been lifted to a higher life by Emerson’s teaching 
while they stood at the post of duty in lonely and out-of- 
the-way places. These persons have not studied him in the 
light of literary criticism, nor could they trace the dialectic 
unity in his prose. They goto his writings as they do to 
those of Job or the Hebrew prophets, for the report of the 
spirit; it is this that rivets the attention and quickens them 
to higher courage, larger hope and more earnest resolve. 
They readily understand what Emerson means when he 
tells them to “prefer being to seeming,” to “be willing to 
put the Deity under obligationtothem;” that they need no 
longer fear that any “‘ magnanimity will fall tothe ground.” 

They now ask of one, not ‘‘ What is his belief?” but “Is 
he sincere?’ Instead of trying to see behind the “ Gates 
Ajar,” they turn away with a faith great enough to forego 
all “‘ low curiosity about the future, ” and “trust the Creator 
for all that they have not seen.” When care clouds the 
view and anxiety presses heavily upon them, not only Em- 
erson’s words but his life says to them, ‘‘ Calmly front the 
morrow in the negligency of that trust which carries God 
with it, and so hath already the whole future in the bottom 
of the heart.”” Was it not this same calmness and trust in 
Emerson’s life that made old Father Taylor liken him to 
“Jesus Christ;” that caused Carlyle to call him a “sky 
messenger;” and that prompted George Eliot to say, “I 
have seen Emerson—the first man I have seen ?” 

One’s desire to communicate to others the helpfulness 
of Emerson’s teaching is an encouraging sign, especially if 
it come from one just entered upon the active duties of life. 
A graduate of our State University lately wrote upon Em- 
erson for the college paper. He pointed back to his first 
acquaintance with him as the dawning of a new day in his 
life. He advised the students to know Emerson early, and 
said that a young man who had mastered the essay on “Com- 
pensation’ was rendered almost invulnerable to calamity. 

Emerson’s code of ethics includes every accent of the 
Divine, whether it come through matter or through mind, 
out of heathendom or out of Christendom.. He went 
farther than Wordsworth in his lessons from nature. He 
anticipated facts in science since established, and con- 
structed his theory of them without the aid of the micro- 
scope or the dissecting knife. ; 


“ Keen words can catch a syllable, 
As if one spake to another, ‘eee 
In the hemlock tall, untamable, 
And what the whispering grasses smother.” 


“ Harken! Harken! 
If thou wouldst know the mystic song 
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Chanted when the sphere was young. 
* # * x 


To the open year it sings 
Sweet the genesis of things.” 


Kmerson’s was this keen and open ear which heard the 
“mystic song.” You will find his report of it in “‘ Wood 
Notes,” “‘ May Day,” “Monadnock ” and other poems. We 
wonder if nature has said so much as we find here to any 
one since the New Testament parables were written. 

The lichen tells him that it is the pioneer sent— 


“To build in matter home for mind.” 
This is one of the beginnings of wealth. 
tree on which the 


* * * * countless leaves are strings | 
Tuned to the lay the wood-god sings” 


It was the pine 


that instructs him in her long kept secrets. 
The Rhodora makes him tell her 


“That if eyes were made for seeing 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being.” 


He converts the titmouse into a poet afterwards destined t 
preach hospitality. The bumblebee has been made to teach 
us as we go through life—to see “what is fair,” to sip 
‘“ what is sweet” — : 


‘ Leave the chaff and 'take the wheat.” 


We must learn not only such lessons as these, but we must 
enlarge our idea of Providence until it includes care for the 
least created thing in nature. It is not enough that we 
‘love the wood-rose,”’ we must “‘ leave it on its stalk.” If 
we “name the birds” it must be “ without a gun.” 

In politics Emerson preached and believed in the ulti- 
mate triumph of right. If you doubt this, read his lecture 
on “John Brown,” “The Fugitive Slave Law,” and his 
memorial addresses and anniversary poems. 

“He that worketh high and wise, 
Nor pauses in his plan, 


Will take the sun out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of man.” 


God said:— 


“Thy will fulfilled shall be, 
For in daylight or in dark, 
My thunderbolt has eyes to see 
His way home to the mark. 


“ For there’s no sequestered spot, 
Lone mountain tarn, or isle forgot, 
But Justice, journeying in the sphere, 
Daily stoops to harbor there.” 


Emerson considered all the social problems that agitated 
the mind of his time. No one of his essays is more just 
than the one upon ‘“‘ Woman.” To the oppressor he quoted 
the Persian proverb: ‘Beware of hurting the orphan. 
When the orphan sets a-crying the throne of the Almighty 
is rocked from side to side.” He has left us one view 
of the “Land question” in his ‘“ Earth Song,” and he 
has given us the highest conception of love and friendship. 
Were he living to-day he would doubtless read to us the 
oracle upon the higher socialism which has grown to be a 
question of such momentous importance. 

In religion Emerson could not wear the “‘vest.”’ He was 
the “seer” who looked into religion, science, polities and 
social life, and read to mankind the higher law therefrom. 

There is no uncertainty in the sound of his teaching. 
Sincerity is its keynote, and harmony, deep souled, resounds 
through it all and for all. Minds that had thrown aside 
the God of tradition, thinking him to be other than the 
God of the universe, have been anchored by Emerson and 
shown that both are only different manifestations of the 
same ‘* Eternal Being.” 


“ Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old; 
The litanies of nations came, 
Like the volcano’s tongue of flame 
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Up from the burning core below,— 
The canticles of love and woe.” 


“ The word unto the prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken.” 


“One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost.” 


Heaven is— 
‘“ Built of tears and sacred flames, 
_ And virtue reaching to its aims; 
Built of furtherance and pursuing, 
Not of spent deeds, but of doing.” 


Could there be any more delicate description of the fleet- 
ing aspirations that visit us in moments of surprise than 
we find in the poem “ Forerunners ?” 


“ Long I followed happy guides, 
I could never reach their sides.” 


“In sleep their jubilant troop is near ,— 
I tuneful-voices overhear.” 


“| thenceforward and long after, 
Listen for their harp-like laughter, 
And carry in my heart for days 
Peace that hallows rudest ways.” 


Are we ever weary from trying in vain to realize these 
aspirations, we can remember that: 


“ Step by step lifts bad to good, 
Without halting, without rest, 
Lifting Better up to Best; 
Planting seeds of knowledge pure, 
Through earth to ripen, through heaven endure.” 


Emerson’s life was his preparation for the “unknown 
voyage.” Long before the hour struck for departure he 
had said: 


“ As the bird trims her to the gale, 
I trim myself to the storm of time, 
I man the rudder, reef the sail, 
Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime: 
‘ Lowly faithful, vanish fear, 
Right onward drive unharmed; | 
The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 
And every wave is charmed.’ ” 
CHARITY DYE. 


te es aumamnets 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Ep. Unrry:—I have only been reading Unity for a few 
months, yet long enough to become greatly attached to it 
for reasons that I deem proper briefly to state. If they shall 
serve to encourage you in your noble work in any way, my 
object in writing will be reached. 

Being rocked in the cradle of orthodoxy (so called) in 
early life, a large number of evangelical papers were con- 
tinually read. And if we read aright, it seems to us that 
there was but little or no display of sarcasm such as comes 
from the pen of many, who love to be called liberal writers 
and Christians, of to-day. Neither do the editors of or- 
thodox papers to-duy indulge in sarcasm, to any extent, as 
far as I can see. But there seem to be those who take a 
kind of middle ground in Christianity, who continually fly 
at the orthodox horse that seems to runs behind, and 
the liberal one of greater speed which runs ahead. And 
this is done” so often by many editorial writers that 
their readers grieve very much at a display of their 
hard, ungodly natures, so often portrayed in their writing. 

* * * Now that which I want to say more especially is that 
after I became more interested in reading what were 
known as liberal papers, and saw their baneful sarcasm, it 
was very discouraging indeed. And of course the argu- 
ment:as conclusive from such premises was that the more 
liberal one becomes the less religion he has, and the more 
discourteous he becomes. Hence when I subscribed for 
Unrry (knowing that it represented the most liberal wing 
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of the Unitarian church, and the wing which I greatly 


respect and hope will always flourish and prosper), I was 
greatly afraid that I should get an overdose of the medicine 
referred to above. But to my surprise it has come to us 
free from the least taint of such bitter waters. And my 
first impressions are substantiated: that the more liberal 
one becomes the more God-like and courteous he natural] 
is. After much rejoicing because of the noble spiritof Unrry 
throughout, I venture to congratulate you, and to sdy that 
in due time I shall urge my people to subscribe for a paper 
that is what it pretends to stand for, ‘“‘ Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character in Religion.” It stands as a testimony 
of the noble spirit of the Western Unitarian churches, and 
long may it live. 

I trust that I shall not be understood to be denouncing 
strong remarks, speeches or sermons on the Christian 
follies, nay, for this I fully believe in. This can be done 
and should be as long as they remain, and every one has a 
right to emphatic statement, but it should be free from all 
discourtesy and sarcastic phraseology. 


J. RAWLINGS. 
DIXFIELD, ME., July 6, 1888. 
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THE HOME. 
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THINK, DO, AND LOVE THE GOOD. 


Think the good, and not the clever; 
Thoughts are seeds that grow forever 
Bearing richest fruit in life; 
Such alone can make the thinker 
Strong to conquer in the strife. 


Love the good, and not the clever. 
Noble men! The world can never 
Cease to praise the good they’ve done. 
They alone the true who gather 
Harvests which their deeds have won. 


Do the good, and not the clever, 
Fill the life with true endeavor: 
Strive to be the noblest man; 
Not what others do; but rather 
Do the very best you can. 
James H. Hoadly. 


EPITAPHS. 


‘H}-p-i-t-a-p-h,”’ slowly spelled Shirley, ‘‘now what does 
that, mean ?”’ 

“Tt means,” answered Willie, promptly, “ what the papers 
say of us after we are dead.”’ 

“Not quite,’ said Flora, “it is what is written on our 
tombstones. Shakespeare wrote his own, and I always re- 
member it because Jesus is spelled with an I; and Keats, a 
beautiful young poet, wrote his own, too, but it was not 
true.” 

“Why not?” asked Willie. 

“Tt was, ‘Here lies one whose name was writ in water:’ 
but you see his name will always be remembered, although 
he did not think so.” 

‘““T know what I should like my epitaph to be,” said Wil- 
lie: ‘Here lies one who never did a mean thing.’ ”’ 

“And I,” said Flora, with brightening look, and thinking 
of the pictures she loved to paint, ‘‘should like mine to be: 
‘Here lies one who left the world something beautiful.’ ” 

“And I,” said Shirley, gravely, “would dearly like to 
have for mine: ‘ Here lies the boy who loved a little mamma 
so she was happy.’ ” 

Dear children! have they not already found the secret of 
living ?—to do right, to aspire after the beautiful, and to love. 


A. M. G. 
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UNITY CHURCH-DOOR PULPIT. 


THE SPARROW'S FALL. 
BY W. C. GANNETT. 
Published by Unity Church, Hinsdale, Jil. 


— ee 


“The sparrow does not fall to the ground without your Father,” 
said Jesus. 

“The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the Ever- 
lasting Arms,” said the older Bible. 


‘The sparrow does not fall to the ground without your 
Father,” said Jesus. But the sparrow does fall! And all 
day long the little creature lies broken in the grass beneath 
the nest, longing upward for the breast of the mother-bird. 
And the sun looks down and burns it, the winds chill it, the 


grasshoppers stare and leap and browse around it, the ants 


run over it, and when the evening brings the song back to 
the fields, it is a song in which the sufferer has not even a 
listener’s part. All the pomp of Nature, all the gladness 
of the summer has swept by it, and what single tender 
thought in the long: triumphant day has noted the tiny 
tragedy happening in the grass? 

The truth is, there are sparrows falling all the time,— 
human sparrows among them. And not only is Nature in- 
different, but often she flings into them such exaggeration 
of pain that the word of Jesus seems to laugh at us, ‘‘ Not 
without your Father!” That bird’s unheeded chirp of 
pain is but one note in a great chorus of sadness. Let us 
face the fullness of the tragedy; for Nature will be honest 
if we are not. She asks for no courtesies, is ashamed of no 
confession; and if we hide or palliate her deeds, she con- 
founds our optimism with some new agony. So let us face 
the tragedy. : 

As in this day of telegraphs we have to! To-day we 
watch and listen through all lands. Now it is a mine on 
fire, and now a railroad accident. Now the cry comes from 
a wreck on a rock-bound coast, and two hundred men and 
women are swept out like a patch of sea-weed on the waves; 
and now from the two ships that blindly meet at night and 
doom each other in mid-ocean. Now it is an earthquake, 
or a tidal wave, and then a river-flood. Now it is on the 
small home-scale: our neighbor’s boy is drowned; or a lit- 
tle child comes into the world with a twisted back or poisoned 
blood,—and he was never offered the privilege of declining 
birth; or a woman suddenly dies, and who can show the 
father it is ‘‘goodness”’ that his boys and girls should grow 
unmothered through the shaping years of childhood? Or 
the father kisses the children, hurries to his morning work, 
and at noon is brought back a bleeding crush,—he has fallen 
from the scaffold with his bricks; and from that noon the 


_. wife begins a grim and life-long fight for food. And ever, on 


the great world-scale, we watch the creatures living on each 
other, one thriving by another’s woe. All lives struggle 
together for existence, and the races improve only in virtue 
of Nature’s coronation of victors. . Men are rich because 
other men are poor. Capital accumulates and speeds on 
progress, because there are masses of mankind doomed to 
do the needful drudgeries of earth. Wars ruin civilizations 
that have taken centuries to ripen. Nations wane and drop 
like brown leaves from history with hardly a trace of service 
left behind. 

Now what Calvinism of Nature is this! What an ar- 
raignment of God! Confronting so much tragedy, gazing 
at so many sparrows—bird-sparrows, human sparrows, 
nation-sparrows— lying in the grass, one almost cries, 
“Better if the Father were not init!” In face of it, no 
wonder that men have invented Devils and Hells. _ 

Yet you and I do not believe in any Devil, and in the 
bottom of our hearts not one whit do either of us doubt 
that the “Father” is in each and every fall! How comes 
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such over-mastering faith in goodness? With these spec. 
tacles of tragedy multiplied and magnified over so many 
acres of the earth and water, how is it that Jesus could 
have said those words, and that our hearts echo and re-echo 
them with our “ Yes, one fall only is impossible,—to fal] 
out of the hands of the loving God?” How comes this 
faith? Are there any reasons for it? If there be, and if 
they grow familiar in quiet hours like this, they may help 
us in hours of strain and shudder when we think, Where is 


God that he can let this thing be? 


Reasons for the faith we have. I do not claim that, singly 
or together, they are demonstration. Let me call them 
simply reasons towards the faith. Is not “faith” always 
larger than the offered proofs? It is so with those bottom 
faiths on which all physical sciences are based,—the unity 
of Nature, and the uniformity of Nature’s law. We never 
prove, nor ever can prove, either; we can but add unceasing 
illustration going to prove them. Should we expect it to be 
otherwise in moral science? But four reasons towards this 
faith we have. | 

The first is this:—The sparrow is fluttering there in the 
grass, but its pangs can not hide the fact that the grass 
around it is beautiful and royally arrayed; cannot dim the 
wonder of that resurrection miracle which stirs the bare 
brown fields each spring with its green multitudes; can not 
make one blind and deaf to the joy of bee and ant and 
cricket that is filling it with music; can not make one over- 
look the other sparrows twittering happy chatter on the 
fence, or the home swinging in the tree-boughs over head, 
where the all-pervading Life incarnates itself in the loves 
and trusts and dignities and duties of a bird-mother and 
her brood. It 7s a tragedy, but so many things that watch 


it between the clover and the stars seem to tell of ordered 


beauty and of peaceful ways. Look wp! Unhasting, un- 
resting, the worlds above tread evenly their paths around 
the heavens till wild men think that they are gods, so 
bright, so sure, so tireless in their pace. Look in! Are 
not we who look and listen wonderfully made? Can we for- 
get the last night’s quiet sleeping? the force within that 
drew the breath and swelled the punctual blood-tides once 
a second through every little inlet of our body, so uncon- 
sciously to us? Is not health healthfyl,—and can more be 
said to praise the daylight? And look around! Are not 
the children glad, the aged peaceful, and men and women 
in their prime exultant in their power to work? Are not 
the solitary set in families? Does not the old earth freshen 
thrice a century all over with new faces and new limbs to 
keep the laughter up? Do we not think, and love, and 
feel we share strength with the universe when duty calls 
and we obey,—and is not this thinking, loving, obeying, 
trusting, a joy unspeakable? The sparrow falls,—the ves- 
sel strikes,—the train crashes,—the mother dies,—but there 
is order and beauty and blessing and joy all around them: 
and at any given place or given moment of tragedy, I think 
we can usually see, by looking, a thousand facts of order and 
of happiness to the one which startles us blur and evil. 

This makes one reuson why I can not help the thought 
that goodness may be even in that exception, the Father 
even in the sparrow’s fall. May be,—that is all that this 
thought gives us. But if, in the quiet, before our turn for 
sorrow comes, this fact of order and beauty and joy as the 
background and environment of suffering becomes familiar 
to us, perhaps in the sad moment our eyes will not forget 
it nor the heart deny it; and the thought may stand by: 
like a silent friend, to steady us. 


Now to face directly that ‘ exception,”’—the sparrow 
fluttering in the grass. Can any looking at it help to turn 
this may-be goodness into certainty? A second reason for 
our trust is this: As knowledge grows, what looks so like 
exception and disorder in the world more and more reveals 
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then if God himself cannot prevent his tragedies? These 
tragedies are mainly caused by Nature’s forces holding 
their calm way across the ignorance and helplessness of 
living creatures. But if Nature’s problem be to make a 
“man,” then, so far as we can see, Omnipotence itself can 
not avoid two conditions,—that there shall be on Nature’s 
part just such fixed laws of force; and, on man’s part power 
presupposing ignorance, namely, power to learn these 
laws, with more or less of freedom in obeying them. Why 
inevitable, this last condition? Because man is not ‘‘ man,’ 
unless in part he be self-moved, self-made,—a being girt 
with power to win mental and moral stature for himself by 
methods of experience and obedience. Constant compulsion 
laid on him to act, or the gift of perfect knowledge, might 
make a glorious machine; but never on those terms could 
“man” stand on the planet, however patiently the planet 
waited for him. 

And why inevitable the first condition,—the fixed, un- 
changing laws? Because such laws alone make man’s 
knowledge and his freedom possible. For how could 
knowledge be, if past experience did not guarantee the 


future? It is because Nature never wavers like a weak 


mother, that experience fells,—drives us on to knowledge 
first, and then to loyalty, and thus to Nature’s benedic- 
tions, and teaches us at last to trust her blessing when not 
yet able'to discern it. If, through pity, the train this time 
did not rush on; if the flames refused to burn this martyr; 
if for once the storm did not suck down the ship, because 
it carried grace and goodness; if the fever did not strike, 
because its victim would be one who, forgetting self, had 


drawn near to save us in our fever; if nails refused to pierce 


and thorns to wound, because it was a Christ upon the 
cross; 1f war did not make orphans and lay low the nation’s 
fair young strength; in a word, if prayer were heard as 
we foolish ones would often like to have it heard, and the 
sovereign forces ever thus turned traitor to themselves in 
would-be goodness to us, then Nature would be cruel to us 
as well as traitor to herself. Only because the iron is 
always iron and steam always steam, do we learn to har- 
ness iron and steam together and add their strength to our 
weak arms of flesh. Only because the winds will never fall 
asleep at man’s prayer, we learn to predict the storm and to 
signal sailors across the continent when to dare the sea. 
Only because the disease will never spare us as long as it 
can feed on us, we learn to outwit it and conquer it, and tak- 
ing thought therefrom, to add years to the average human 
life,—that very cubit to its length which Jesus cited as im- 
possible. If war could be war without its battle-fields, or in- 
temperance could be intemperance without its victims, 
never should we learn to lay aside our enmities and lusts, 
and own the higher reason, and by nations come at last to 
practise the Beatitudes as human instincts,—that which 
they are to Jesus and the best. It is the steadfast laws, 
then, amid which we live, that'alone make human knowledge 
possible. | 

Nor knowledge only,—human freedom, too; for it is these 
Fates around us that alone make operative the free will in us. 
To lift the weight, the lever must not bend; to weave out the 
design, the growing woof plays on a firm-stretched warp. So 
with all desire and all intent: the forces we work through 
must be loyal to themselves, or else no aim, no purposed 
action, is possible for us. If gravitation might give out or 
change its pull at any moment, if the elements combined 
at random, if heat and light and electricity were wanton in 
their rates of going, what servants would man have to do 
his errands for him? Not only none to trust, but we should 
be slaves ourselves, and slaves not of Fate, but Chance. The 
“ates that work everywhere around us make choice possible. 
See, then, how the matter stands. If Nature’s problem 
to make a “man,” there must be more or less of freedom 


In us and of power to learn; and to make this freedom and 
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itself as order-in-the-making ; and the thought comes, What, ° 


this learning possible, Nature must be unrelenting in her 


_laws. But to these same grim laws and this same ignorance 


and freedom are due innumerable tragedies, such as we 
typify in “sparrow-falls.”’ Across all ignorance and will- 
fulness the Forces hold their way in silence, crushing 
groans to silence. We begin to see what it may mean,—that 
the disorder of the world is order-in-the-making. And can 
we not in perfect reverence say, then,—‘ Infinite” is not 
so infinite, “‘omnipotent” not so omnipotent, as straining 
words would fain make out? Is it not as true of the All- 
working power as of smaller agents, that given ends 
necessitate the use of certain means? What if Omnipo- 
tence itself be so conditioned by its own good ends that it 
cannot help the happening of the tragedies ? 

But grant all this and still the heart cries, ‘‘ Is there no 
waste of suffering? When nature burns three hundred lives 
as readily as three, when earthquake waves drown men like 
flies, when the ignorance or sin of one man involves a lin- 
eage or a nation in disaster, is there nothing spendthrift in 
such tragedy?’ Again the mind, slow thinking, answers: 
That seeming unconcern of Nature may be a deep concern, 
that seeming waste may be her arch-economy of tragedy. 
for to reach her end, a “man,” an ever-growing ‘ man,”’ 
as speedily as possible, all fragments of experience must be 
garnered up and utilized. Therefore are we bound together 
in one vast brotherhood of acting and re-acting influence,— 
all members of the race, yea of all races, actively and 
passively codperating,—nothing living, nothing dying, to 
itself. That not a pang be lost, life is linked to life across 
all time, across all space. Linked in time: hence those 
dread laws of heritage by which the crooked back and the 
disease are transmitted to irresponsible and_ helpless 
sufferers. At last they teach the world the rule of health; 
and clearing blood, the bones set straight, the lengthening 
average of life, the greatening powers of human joy and 


human usefulness,—all these transmitted also,—attest the 


good intent that lurked along the ages. And linked in 
space: the tiger cholera, stealing from the Ganges, strides 
with silent footfall through the nations, leaving death 
behind it, and at last robs homes upon the Mississippi’s 
banks; the war in America starved English weavers and 
made the fields of Egypt white with cotton-harvests. ‘These 
are the “ vicarious atonements” of history, the great give- 
and-take by which the generations and the races bequeath 
and share experience, one suffering from and for another, 
to the end that ‘‘man” may have life and have it more 
abundantly. And there are countless small vicarious atone- 
ments of daily life, in which we all unceasingly take part,— 
the ever-spread communion table of the heart-break and 


the blood. It is tragedy. ‘‘ How long, O Lord!” we cry, 


as we gaze at the lasting, circling woe. But wecan see that 
this communion hives experience the faster, and so brings 
faster on the general good; that, by the same law, two, 
the wisdom and the saintship of mankind are garnered in 
ministries of joy; that by such codperation, making the 
race one man, and only so, could Jife so soon have become 
the boon it is already, the ever richening boon it will be for 
populations that shall call us ancient. Not that we can 
always trace the law of vicarious and codperative suffering 
to its outcome in beneficence; too vast and secret and com- 
plex are the connections in the social organism. But when, 
over and over, evil is seen to be at last evolving good, assur- 
ance grows in us that good always and everywhere prevails; 
that the seeming exception, truly understood, would prove 
to be but added instance of the fact that the world’s disor- 
der is order-in-the-making. And in this assurance, though 


we stand amid a very rain of sparrow-falls, the mind as | 


well as heart begins to own the truth of Jesus’s insight, ‘‘Not 
one sparrow falleth to the ground without your Father.” 


The “evolution” doctrine has added immensely to the ar- 


gument for faith in goodness by throwing such lights as these 
upon the mystery of evil. Immensely, if the doctrine ac. 
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count for nothing but the rise of man from the savage to- 
wards the angel; for it has brought to view these laws of 
heredity and interaction. But if the scope of evolution 
extend throughout the universe; if the whole creation has 
groaned and struggled together towards the better, that 
Nature’s end, a ‘many’ be reached; and if what we know 
by the name of “man” be really but a station on the way 
to forms of higher life beyond,—1in that case we discern 
more plainly than men could ever do before the working 
everywhere of moral law. We begin to see how the 
sparrow’s fall and the war of races between the tiny popu- 
lations of the water-drop may be essential parts of that 
beneficence Which beings, who have reached the stature of 
a man, thank for home and June and the heart’s peace and 
the hopes of heaven. Jesus, and such as he, fore-feel what 
we begin to see,—that the tragedies are God’s tragedies, 
carrying out the ever blessed end. 

This, then, is the second reason towards our faith in 
goodness. Still towards it,—that is all I say; but this goes 
far along the path. The first reason was, the general order 
and beauty in which each tragedy is set. Our second is 
that, in what seems to be disorder, we learn to see an order 
and a beauty vaster than any visible to sense. The Devil 
theory has largely vanished; Good and Ill, that old duality 
in Nature, have long been drawing together in man’s recog- 
nition to a unity whose single name is “ Good.” One step 
remains to take; not Devil theory only, but Accident 
theory must vanish too,—that is but milder heathenism. 
If this line of thought be true, it is the love of God that we 
are calling “tragedy” and “‘ accident.” 

Therefore I say,—now, in the quiet before our turn for sor- 
row comes, let us seek to establish faith so firmly on this 
reason also that our mind cannot forget it nor the heart 
deny it; and when the sad hour comes, the thought may 
serve to steady us. 


~But in that hour we ask for more than steadying. 
‘‘ Hach for all’ is a noble law looked at in the cool of thought, 
and it nerves to duty and noble bearing; but the converse 
law which comforts, ‘‘ All for each,’”—is this as sure? We 
fain would know that that very sparrdw in the grass there, 
that life-long victim of the scrofula, those three children 
orphaned by the accident, that widow whose support is 
gone, that little child turned beggar by a father’s drink,— 
that these are not suffering vicariously for the good of 
others, but that Love is over and around them while they 
suffer. And when our time comes, though we remind our- 
selves: ‘‘ Others have suffered for me from the foundation 
of the world; my joy in life is due to wisdom won for me 
by others’ pangs unnumbered in the past and in the 
present. Now my hour has come, and I must play my 
part in the great drama of sacrifice bravely and uncom- 
plainingly,’—though we say this, | think we long for 
something closer than this far thought to keep our faith in 
goodness bright and warm while saying it. “Right?” 
O, yes. “And necessary?’ Yes; but in this right and 
necessary fall of mine could I but feel—could I but feel 
that “ the Everlasting Arms are underneath!” 

Here, then, is the third reason for our faith. How can 
we fancy those old Bible words are true? Because of 
human arms, the arms of tender men and women, that are 
around me as I suffer.’ Where did that tenderness of theirs 
originate? Where but in Mother Nature, whose offspring 
such men are? ‘‘ Whatever is in them was first in it.” Be- 
cause, in the order of Nature, you pity me, love me, and give 
therefore it is that we believe in Love at the heart of all 
improves—in a word, because, in the order of Nature and 
by her creating, there are mothers, fathers, and Christs, 
yourself to pain for me; because you long unspeakably to 
comfort me; because the sudden tragedy makes the whole 
village blossom with self-forgetting friendliness; because 
the sufferers themselves are often eager to add pain to pain 
in martyrdoms of love; and because such tenderness more 
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surely streams forth and more widely circles as the ragg 
the Law. Good men and women are embodied argument, 
that God is good. To comprehend the One-in-All whon 
we try to think of as the Lover, passes power; but of the 
central goodness can we doubt when it is radiant in g 
many faces, stretches to us in so many hands, runs to help 
us in so many feet, softens in so many tones? If the Goq 
were in the engine rushing on, here he is in heart-loye 
rushing out. If he were in Chicago’s stormy burning, he 
was in the sympathy of two continents, that rose like flame 
and swept like wind to heal the wounded and comfort the 
broken-hearted. If he were in the steamship shuddering 
on the rock, he is in the shudder of sorrow with which we 
read of it there. If he is in the force of gravitation which 
bears the little bird to the ground, he is in us who find it 
and are pitiful. 

This is the swift reason. The other two appeal to the 
mind to reach the heart. This comes the short way through 
the heart to find the mind. Hence the saint-worships. 
Hence the Jesus-worship. Hence all of us make God 
man-like. Noman but sees and uses mediators, through 
whom to him the Soul of the universe looks out. 


“ For Mercy has a human heart, 
Pity a human face, 
And Love the human form divine, 
And Peace the human dress. 


“Then every man of every clime, 
Who prays in his distress, 
Prays to the human form divine, 
Love, Mercy, Pity, Peace.” 3 

When such a mediator dies, the whole invisible side of 
things grows real and close and tender to us, because he 
has added his rich self toit. If such a mediator per. 
ishes by what we calla ‘‘ tragedy,” its accident and horror 
vanish, because his goodness blots out of mind the possi- 
bility of Nature’s wronging him, his tenderness denies that 
Nature harbors malice, his thoughtfulness for others makes 
foolish the thought of her forgetting the sore hearts and 
maimed lives he leaves behind. The nobler the victim, the 
more fearful the horror that engulfs him may become, and 
still the heart abides in peace. Such martyrs make their 
very “tragedies’”’ world-arguments for goodness. ‘The 
storm is grand, but let a man stand quiet in it waiting for 
his wave and there is something grander than the storm, 
convincing us that at the center of the universe there is 
something more than physical momgntum; and we begin 
to call the storm the swinging of thesea-gate to the heavens 


to let a man pass through! Let one like Jesus die, and 


the world draws from his empty tomb an added faith in 
immortality, from his failure on the earth assurance of a 
necessary triumph in the skies, from the agony of his cross 
its supreme illustration of the love of God. Let any noble 
dear one die, and death becomes a sudden beauty near us 
a glow, and not a shadow, on the day. At that moment we 
talk of translations and transfigurations with child-like 
faith, knowing no whit more of the life unseen than before 
when groping in our arguments, yet happy and triumphant 
in a fearless ignorance. There was goodness in those burn- 
ing cars, love and self-sacrifice upon that wreck,—where 
were they the minute after? Within the “ horror” some 
where. Then it was no horror! The “accident” had 
closed around them. Then it was no accident! They would 
have put soul into the waves, the flames, had there been 
none before. To account for that soul we have to think that 
the Father of souls and waves and flames was there from 
the beginning. 

And now you turn this reason round and ask, “ If good 
men prove that God is good because he made them, why 
are not bad men equal proofs that God is bad and Nature 
cruel? I cannot tell, unless that thought that showed the 
world’s disorder to be order-in-the-making hold again the 
answer. ButI thinkit holds the answer;—that bad men are 
good men in the making; and that man’s perception of this 
truth explains why increasingly the generations argue from 
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man to good God, and decreasingly from evil men to 

4 Devil. Bad men often prosper in their evil plans and 

men fail in their good plans, yet we increasingly ex- 

t the bad to be overtaken and overthrown; expect the 

moral law to vindicate its majesty, if not in their obedience 

then by their doom; expect goodness to triumph in centu- 

ries if not in years, and always in the end. It shows how 

deep in man this faith in right and goodness is; and how, 

though I am giving reasons towards the faith, the faith is 
really deeper than all reasons. 


Than all, at least, except perhaps the last, which now I add. 
Subtler this than any; closer to the inmost consciousness; 
in truth, less a “reason ”’ for the faith than the actual gen- 
erative method of the faith. It is a simple fact that faith 
in Nature’s goodness grows in proportion as we are good 
ourselves, Be duty-full,_—the Whole seems duty-full! from 
rose-buds opening, to boilers bursting; from planets cours- 
ing evenly for ages, to that star which, a few years ago, 
glowed bright and brighter and then waned again, while 
the astronomers explained that the hydrogen of a mighty 
sun was in a sudden conflagration! “All looking dutiful to 
us because our little human heart is so?’ Yes, that is 
the simple fact, explain it how we may: be tender, loving, 
brotherly, and all things seem so full of love that we as 
little doubt a Father in the agony as in the joy. Won- 
derful the benediction and the triumph of such trust! 

I know that there are noble men and women who will 
deny this word, averring that to them that benediction has 
not come,—"* To us the universe seems evil.” I dare to 
challenge their denial as misreport of their own faith. I 
appeal from their puzzled mind to the daily gladness of 
their heart as truer witness of the real faith that possesses 
them. In a universe which really seemed to them a cer- 
tain or a doubtful hell, could such as they rise glad and 
sink to sleep in peace? Such‘as they feel joy in living in a 
world despaired of or under any possibilities of curse? That 
joy of theirs is token that they do feel the benediction that 
I mean, and that their inner experience, interpreted aright, 
chimes with the faith of all the great obeyers and helpers— 
those who have felt and said and taught us to feel and say 
that the universe is a Father’s home and all the creatures 
children in it. Jesus’s word for such faith was, ‘‘ The spar- 
row does not fall without your Father.” Paul puts it. 
“Troubled on every side, yet not distressed; perplexed, yet 
not in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but 
not destroyed! Nothing can separate us from the love of 
God!’ Not less unfalteringly does another of the mighty 
trusters—neither Jew nor Christian—cry: ‘ What can I, 

an old lame man, do but sing hymns to God? Since I am 
aman, my mission is to praise God; and this I do. Nor 
shall I ever, so far as in me lies, desert my post. And I 
call on all to join me in this song of praise.’ 

With full hearts we obey, and join with Jesus, join with 
Paul, join with old lame Epictetus, and all the glorious 
company of trusters, in the song of praise. The sparrow 


never falls without the Father,—the Everlasting arms are 
underneath! 


et ae ee ee eee 


UNDER THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


Beneath the tall, white lighthouse strayed thé children 
In the May morning sweet; | 

About the steep and rough gray rocks they wandered 
With hesitating feet; - 

For scattered far and wide the birds were lying, — 
Quiet, and cold, and dead, 

That met, while they were swiftly winging northward, 
The fierce light overhead, 

And, as the frail moths in the summer evenings 
Fly to the candle’s blaze, ‘ea 

Rushed wildly at the splendor, finding only 

Death in those blinding rays, 
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And here were bobolink, and wren, and sparrow, 
Veery, and oriole, 

And purple finch, and rosy grosbeak, swallows, 
And king birds quaint and droll; 

Gay soldier blackbirds, wearing on their shoulders 
Red, gold-edged epaulets, 

And many a homely brown, red-breasted robin, 
Whose voice no child forgets. 

And yellowbirds, what shapes of perfect beauty! 
What silence after song! 

And mingled with them, unfamiliar warblers 
That to far woods belong. 

Clothing the gray rocks with a mournful beauty 
By scores the dead forms lay, 

That, dashed against the tall tower’s cruel windows, 
Dropped like the spent sea-spray. 


How many an old and sun-steeped barn, far inland, 
Should miss about its eaves 

The twitter and the gleam of these swift swallows! 
And, swinging ’mid the leaves, 

The oriole’s nest, all empty in the elm tree, 
Would cold and silent be, 

And never more these robins make the meadows 
Ring with their ecstasy. 

Would not the gay swamp-border miss the blackbirds, 
Whistling so loud and clear? 

Would not the bobolinks’ delicious music 
Lose something of its cheer? 


“ Yet,” thought the wistful children, gazing landward, 
“The birds will not be missed; 
Others will take their place in field and forest, 
Others will keep their tryst; 
And we, we only, know how death has met them, 
We wonder and we mourn 
That from their innocent and bright existence 
Thus roughly they are torn.”’ 
And so they laid the sweet, dead shapes together, 
Smoothing each ruffled wing, 
Perplexed and sorrowful, and pondering deeply 
The meaning of this thing. 
(Too hard to fathom for the wisest nature . 
Crowned with the snows of age!) 
And all the beauty of the fair May morning 
Seemed like a blotted page. 
They bore them down from the rough cliffs of granite 
To where the grass grew green, 
And laid them ’neath the soft turf, all together, 
With many a flower between; | 
And, looking up with wet eyes, saw how brightly 
Upon the summer sea 
Lay the clear sunlight, how white sails were shining, 
And small waves laughed in glee: 
And somehow, comfort grew to check their grieving, 
A sense of brooding care, 
As if, in spite of death, a loving presence 
Filled all the viewless air. 
‘What should we fear?” whispered the httle children, 
‘There is no thing so small 
But God will care for it in earth or heaven; 
He sees the sparrows fall!” 
-—Celia Tha.xter. 


ne ee ee 


Dr. Arno, of Rugby, wrote this prayer: ‘‘O Lord, I have 
a busy world around me; eye, ear and thought will be 
needed for all my work to be done in that busy world. Now, 
ere I enter upon it, I would commit eye, ear and thought to 
thee. Do thou bless them and keep their work thine; that 
as, through thy natural laws, my heart beats and my blood 
flows without any thought of mine for them, so my spiritual 
life may hold on its course at these times, when my mind 
can not consciously turn to thee to commit each particular 
thought to thy service.” —EHachange. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Worcester, Mass.—The Ministers’ In- 
stitute will meet October 1-4 in Worcester, 
Mass. The two churches there offer their 
hospitality to all Unitarian ministers attend- 
ing. All others will probably be given re- 
duced rates at the hotels. The following is 
the programme: | 


Monday, October 1. 7:30 P.m. Public wor- 
ship. Sermon by Rev. H. M. Simmons, 
of Minneapolis, Minn. | 

Tuesday, 9:30 a.m. Devotional Meeting. 

10:30 a.m. “The Aim and Method of 
Preaching,” by Rev. Brooke Herford. 
Addresses by Rev. M. J. Savage and 
F. G. Peabody, D.D. | 

3:30 Pp. M. Business meeting and discussion 
of morning subject. 

7:30 p.M. Public meeting. ‘Classic and 
Semitic Ethics,” by Rev. A. P. Peabody, 
D.D. 

Wednesday, 9:30 a.m. Devotional meeting 
led by Rev. J. C. Jaynes, of West New- 
ton, Mass. 

10:30 a.m. “The Conversion of the Ger- 
manic Tribes to Arian Christianity,” 
Prof. Ephraim Emerton, of Harvard 
Divinity School. . 

11:30 a.m. “The Sympathetic Use of the 
New Testament,” Rev. W. W. Fenn, 
Pittsfield, Mass. | 

3:30 p. M. “Charity,” Miss Zilpha D. 
Smith, Secretary of the Associated 
Charities of Boston. Address by Rev. E. 
E. Hale, D.D. 

7:30 p.m. ‘The Opportunity of a City 
Church,” Rev. W. S. Rainsford, New 
York. 

Thursday, 9:30 a. M. Devotional Meeting, 
led by Rev. W. P. Tilden, of Milton, 
Mass. « | 

10:30 a. M. ‘‘ Recent Theology,” Rev. N. 
P. Gilman, of West Newton, Mass. 

11:30 a.m. “The Question of Chance or 
Design in Nature,” Prof. N. 8. Shaler, of 
Harvard University. 

W. H. Lyon, See. 


Fall River, Mass.—In connection with. 


our American Unitarian Association charities 
there comes to us a report of the work of the 
Unitarian Society in Fall River, Mass., under 
the inspiration of Rev. A. J. Rich. This 


work has grown into wide pioneer city 


_ 
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charities, in which all denominations as well 
as the city authorities now assist. A Flower 


| Mission expanded into a union of “ Associated 


Charities” of which the Mayor is president 
and thirty churches are partners. The 
destitute and. the unemployed are aided and 
taught to still retain their ambition to be self- 
dependent. Sick children have picnic trips, 
and street children are sent into the public 
schools. The police court, in consequence, 
suffers in patronage, but the community gains 
greatly. ‘The temperance cause and purity of 
ballot are growing as time and attention are 
iven the matter by church members. Rev. 
r. Rich has been minister in Fall River for 
five years and has added to his society: great 
strength in numbers and in finances. The 
Sunday-school has doubled. The church, 
holding 900 persons, is entirely filled at Sun- 
day services. For two years Mr. Rich has 
preached without notes. At a large parish 
meeting, by a voluntary and unanimous vote 
his salary was recently increased to $1,900 
per year. B. 


Boston.—Our railroad facilities to the 
beaches and our late increase of comfortable 
seashore houses have brought about formany 
families a seaside stay prolonged into Sep- 
tember or October. Several city societies, be- 
ginning their vacation on the first of July, 
will not meet again till the last of September. 
Meanwhile the union services in each section 
of the city will abundantly supply pew ac- 
commodations for church-goers. 

—Rev. Arthur M. Knapp reports from Japan 
to the American Unitarian Association that 
he has translated some Unitarian sermons 
and essays of Doctor Hedge and Dr. J. F. 
Clarke into Japanese. He has also published 
some articles in a native newspaper and ad- 
dressed several religious and literary societies 
upon the subject of “ Unitarian Principles.” 
Some inquiring Japanese have earnestly 
asked by letter for information about this new 
religion. 

—A “Two-mile Mission” is successfully 
operated by a Unitarian minister near Bos- 
ton. It consists of week-day conference 
meetings in private residences or school- 
houses at distances of two miles from the 
church and from each other. The pastor ac- 
cepts the Methodist idea that the circle of in- 
fluence of_a single church is not over two 
miles in radius. 


Western Conference spent Sunday, July 8, at 
La Porte. The Unitarians of that city are 
alive and in earnest. For some time without 
a& minister, they have conducted their own 
meetings and abundantly demonstrated their 
right to be. Their quiet growth and digni- 
fied self-assertion among the churches of the 
town finally aroused opposition and drew 
down upon them a brisk fire of criticism 
from their orthodox neighbors, but nothing 
daunted they hold on their course with cour- 
age and constancy. The church recently 
purchased by them is centrally located and 
well adapted to their needs. 
hoping soon to carpet the floors and arrange 
for a service of dedication. Through the 
kindness of our host, Doctor Dakin, we had 
opportunity to judge of the summer beauty 
of La Porte and its surroundings... The 
fragrant woods and glassy lakes and islands, 
already dotted with cottages and tents, within 
twenty minutes’ ride of the city,—lying 
nearly three hundred feet above Lake Michi- 

an, which is twelve miles away, make ita 

elightful resort to the dwellers.in great 
cities like Chicago. 


Kenosha, Wis.—The culture and the 
character of this city was largely represented 
in the little Unitarian church of this place 
last Saturday evening at the Emerson Semi- 


centennial. The church was filled with one 


as 


La Porte, Ind.—The secretary of the 


he ladies are 
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of the most representative audiences eye; 
seen in the city. The room was converted 
into a fairy bower by flowers and artistically 
shaded lamps properly arranged. The sama 
programme used at the Western Confer. 
ence celebration in May was used. The re. 
sponsive readings were used, quotations came 
from the pews, and Mr. Jones delivered the 
address on “ Emerson the Man.” On Sunday 
morning he preached toa good audience, ang 
at 4 P.M. assisted in the organjzation of 
Unity Club. Some twenty-four persons were 
present, a leader appointed, and plans of 
study decided upon. The Unity Club begins 
at once. The church will be put in repair 
and in due time we may expect to hear of the 
work being resumed in this, one of the 
original centers of Unitarianism in Wiscon- 
sin, as of old. 


Monroe, Wis.—Over one hundred names 
have been signed to the following statement 
of purpose recently adopted by the church 
at Monroe, of which G. W. Buckley igs 
minister: “ Recognizing among men a grow- 
ing disinclination to unite for theological 
ends, but a corresponding inclination to unite 
for moral ends; recognizing church associa- 
tion and worship as an important factor in 
the elevation of mankind, we, the under- 
signed, in the spirit of toleration of religious 
differences, hereby, in the affixing our names 
to this statement, constitute ourselves mem- 
bers of the church known as the Universalist 
church of Monroe, Wis., for the end of pro- 
moting veneration, purity, truth, love and 
righteousness on earth. 


Chicago.—The lay service at All Souls 

church last Sunday was highly satisfactory to 
the goodly numbers present. The accus- 
tomed service was carried out in full, and 
Mr. Ware’s discourse had sermon qualities 
as he broadly but graphically enforced the 
duties of the favored ones. 
—Sidney H. Morse, the sculptor, whose bust 
of Emerson will be remembered by all who 
attended the May anniversaries, will pass the 
summer in Chicago at work. He is chary of 
promises, but we hope that a bust of Chan- 
ning may be the outcome of his summer. 


. DYSPEPSIA 


Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well 0. itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 


‘‘T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
THOMAS CooK, Brush Electric Light Co., 


New York City. 


Sick Headache 


“For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer- 

- fully recommend it to all.” Mrs. E. F. 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn. 


Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was a sufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


Unity CHURCH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Closed for vacation. 


ALL SouLs CHURCH, corner Oakwood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, July 15, services at 
11 a. M.; J. R. Mann will speak on “The 
Advancement of Thought in America.” 


Unity CHuRCcH, HINSDALE. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, July 15, services at 
10:45 A. M. 


A LIMITED number of copies of this week’s 
Unity can be supplied at 5 cents each, or 
$3.00 per hundred. 


The importance of keeping the liver and 
kidneys in good condition cannot be overes- 
timated. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a great rem- 
edy for regulating and invigorating these 


organs. ; 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and Hay 
Fever. 


Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases 
are contagious, or that they are due to the presence of 
living parasites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, how- 
ever, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that asimple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cured in from one to three simple applica'ions 
made by the patient athome. A pamphlet explaining 
thie new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp, 
by A. H. Dixon & Son, 308 West King street, Toronto, 
Canada. 

You Can’t Read This 
without wishing to investigate, if you are wise. Send 
your address to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, and 
you will receive, free, full information about work 
that you can do, and live at home, wherever you are 
located, at which you can earn from $5 to $25 and up- 
wards daily. Some have earned over $50 in a day. 
Capital not required; you are started free. Allis new. 
Both sexes; all ages. Snug little fortunes await all 
workers. 


A PURE SOULED LIAR. 


An anonymous novel. In a review from advance 
sheets, 7’he Open Court says: 7 

*A Pure Souled Liar is, for originality of plot, 
finished and entertaining style, and high purpose, one 
of the most notable books of fiction recently issued 
from the press. Added to this is the wonderful air of 
reality that pervades the book, especially in the open- 
ing chapter. This is due, we think, in part to very 
cunning art, and also to the circumstance of the 
author's complete incognito. . . . Directness of style 
and sincerity of purpose characterize every page. The 
personnel of the story are chosen from that enticing 
perplexing class, marked by aspiring souls and 
Bohemian instincts, the students of a modern Art 
Institute; thus supplying an agreeable variety to the 
motive and characters of the average society novel, of 
which we age getting rather too many.” 

Paper, 16mo, 50 cents, by mail or at the bookstores. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicag 


WHAT I BELIEVE. 


BY HUGH O. PENTECOST. 
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ConTENTs: I. Inspiration. Tt Miracles. III. God. 
IV. Jesus. V. The Church. 


Two hundred pages; elegantly printedin large type 
with widemargins. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Price 25 Cents. 


Address CHARLES. H. KERR & Co., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The Wilkesburny Letters on ~ Theosophy, 


An exposition of a topic much discussed. 


THE PATH, 
Box 2659, New York. 


THE LEGEND OF Mi 

Gathered from original A LE oh 

~ hate by GrorGce P. HANSEN, late U.S. consul to 
enmark, A story of the real Hamlet as Shakespeare 
ound him. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents, mailed- 


y atalogues freee CHARLESH KERR &CO., Pub. 
ishers, Chicago. | 


Address, 
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For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, NervousWeakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys. 


AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 


AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 
Enriches the Blood. 


AS A LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels. 


AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid- 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 
Recommended by professional and business men. 
Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


$93 Sewing. Machine Free.’ 


We want one person in every village, town and township, to 
keepin their homes a line of our ART SAMPLES; to those 
who will keep and simply show these samples to those who call, 
we will send, free, the very best Sewing Machine manufactured 
in the world, with all the attachments. This machine 1s made 
after the SINGER patents, which have expired. Before the patents 
run out, this style machine, with the attachments, was sold for 
$93 5 it now Sells for $50 Reader, it may seem to you the most 
WONDERFUL THING ON EARTH, but you can secure one of 
these machines ABSOLUTELY FREE, provided your application 
comes in first, from your locality, and if you will keep in vour 
home and show to those who call, a set of our elegant and un- 
equaled art samples. We donot ask you to show these sam- 
ples for more than two months, and then they become your 
own property. The art samplesare sent to you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE ofcost How can we do all this?—easily enough! We often 
get as much as $2,000 or $3,000 in trade from even a smal! place, 
after our art samples have remained where they could be seen for 
a month ortwo. We need one person in each locality, all over 
‘he country, and take this means of securing them at once. 
hose who write to us at once, will secure, FREE, the very best 
Sewing Machine manufactured, and the finest general assort- 
ment of works of high art ever shown together in America. All 
particulars FREE by return mail. Write at once; a postal card 
on Which to write to us will cost you but one cent, and after you 
Know all, should you conclude to go no further, why no harm is 
done. Wonderful as it seems, you need no capital—all is free. 

Address at once, TRUE & CO.,, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


Unity Hymns and Chorals. 


NEW EDITION, CLOTH, GILT TITLE, WITH 
ADDED INDICES, JUST READY. 


This is the standard hymn book used among the 
Western Unitarian churches, and its merits and low 
price (only 25 cents in quantities) are rapidly extending 
its use among Unitarian and Universalist churches 
everywhere. The book contains 253 hymns and 66 
tunes. By asimple device, any tune may be brought 
opposite any hymn,—a special advantage for untrained 
congregations, who can thus use a few familiar tunes 
for a variety of hymns. 

Specimen copy mailed to any address for 35 cents, 
postpaid. To churches, in quantities of twelve or 
more, 25 cents each, expressage or freight to be pai 
by purchaser. | 


CHARLES H. KERR & O0., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chica o. 


‘FOUR GREAT LEADERS 


In the Liberal Religious movement of our century are 
Se de , Theodore Parker, Emerson, and the Eng- 
lish Martineau. To eacha Unity Mission tract is de- 
voted, giving asketch of the man and great passages 
selected from his works. 

Each tract 14 to 32 pages long. Price of each, 5 
cents; 10 copies for 25 cents. 
No. 18 Channing. No. 20 Emerson. 
No. 19 Theodore Parker. No. 21 Martineau. 


Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


« FLY KILLER. 


Dutcher’s is the only reliable, Powerful Killer. 
Certain death. Quick work. Commence early, kill 
off the young, prevent reproduction, and enjoy calm 
repose. | 
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STANDARD BOOKS ON POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. 


$2.25 for $1.00, or $31.00 for 50 cents. 
No Express Charges. 


The year of the presidential election is 
a favorable time for the sale of books on 
political economy and social science. Agents 
who offer their customers inexpensive booh 
on these subjects will find a responsive de- 
mand. We have three books which we are 
desirous of introducing, and we are confident 
that agents who take hold of them in season 
to profit by the political interest of the year 
will have excellent returns. 


The Philosophy of Price, and its Relation to 
Domestic Currency, by N. A. Dunning, is 
written by a business man who takes his facts 
at first hand from 20 years’ experience of 
trade in a western town of 2,000 people, and 
who believes that business depression is 
caused by the policy of currency contraction 
followed by the United States congress and 
treasury department. It is a book of 275 
12mo. pages; price in cloth, $1.00; in paper, 
90 cents. 

The American Protectionist’s Manwal, by 
Giles B. Stebbins, is the standard book on 
the tariff from the Protection point of view. 
More than 17,000 copies of the book have 
been sold, and the present edition has been 
carefully revised, bringing down the facts and 
figures to 1888. Price in fine cloth, printed 
on heavy laid paper, 200 pages, 75 cents; on 
cheaper paper, printed from the same plates, 
and bound in paper covers, 25 cents. 


Progress from Poverty, by the same author, 
is ashort, pithy examination of the theories 
and the alleged facts presented in the books 
of Henry George. Mr. Stebbins wastes very 
little space in metaphysical reasoning, but 
attacks Mr. George’s premises, and shows 
them to be in the main unfounded and con- 
trary to fact. A book that every workingman 
should read. 64 pages; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
25 cents. 


To any one who will promise in good faith 


them to endeavor to sell them for us at the 
liberal commission we allow our agents, we 
make this special offer: For one dollar we 
will send one copy each in cloth binding of 
‘The Philosophy of Price,” ‘The American 
Protectionist’s Manual,” and “ Progress from 
Poverty” by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid. For fifty cents we will send the same 
in paper. This offer will hold good until 
November, but we strongly urge those who 
gee this notice to write us at once, as the 
summer months of this year will be the most 
favorable for taking orders. | 


-Cuarues H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


JUDICIOUS AND PERSIST 
Advertising has always proven 
= successful. Before placing any 
» Newspaper Advertising consult 


LORD & THOMAS, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
45 to 49 Randolph Street, CHICAGO 


|to examine these books, and if pleased with 
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CULL WEIGHT 
PURE _ 


Its superior excellence preven in millions of 
nomes for more than a quarterof a century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most nealthful. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn,or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 
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New York, Penn & Ohio 


RAILROAD, 


In connection with 


New York, Lake HRA] HY & Westen. B 


——_FOR-— 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
New York, Albany, 
Saratoga, Boston, 


AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 
3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS 


TO THE EAST, 
—WITH—— | 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel 
Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 
Elegant Day Coaches. 


R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 
General Minager. General Pass. Agent 
WEY TorR=. 
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Who Doesn't Want a Baby 


healthy and happy? 


heal Keep the baby in health by feed 
ing it on 


RIDCE’S FOOD. 


x5 years of use by thousands in all parts of this 
oe — confirm these statements. Woo.ricn & Co. on 
abel. 
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RACTICAL PIETY — A cloth-bound 60-page 
book of short, bright, earnest, liberal, helpful, 
readable sermons by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Mailed 
for 30 cents in stamps. Catalogues free. CHARLES 


H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, 
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Ghorthand Free. Ten Lessons in Shorthand 
by Mail, FREE OF CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 


CUR for DEAF Custmiongp Ear Drums, 
. the ‘Whispers heard distinctly, 


fortable, invisible. Illustrated book & proofs, FREE. Address 
or call on F, 653 Broadway, N.Y. Name this paper. 
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DRESSMAKING! Sc7',{°s,Pescnptive ctronta 


~the simplest ever made, B. M. KUHN, Bloamington, Hl. 


—Thioy Parer 


KATE GANNETT WELLS’S 


e . . 
Miss Curtis. 

‘““Exceedingly fine studies of character.’’—Boston 
Herald. | | 

“Fullof originality and common sense.’’—Boston 
Gazette.” 

**Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor.’’— Woman's Journal. 

“It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it.”°—Trmp.Leton in Hartford Courant. 

“The air of Boston blows through the whole book.” 
—Portland Transcript. 

‘*Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. Itis a story which could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
vhere are few grown people who will not be_ both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages.” 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 


CHARLES H. KERR &-CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE OLD FARM HOME. 


A SHADOW OF A POEM. 
BY ABBIE M. GANNETT. 


In description and reminiscence, Mrs. Gannett is at 
her best. Some of the lines are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whittier.—Boston Transcript. | 


A daily volume that will appeal to the heart of man 
aman and woman whose tenderest memories of child- 
hood are bound up in such a home.—Christian Regis- 
ter. 


The even flow of the narrative is broken by song or 
lyric which bring a memory, an inspiration, or a 
thought, as part of the history, and will make many a 
wanderer from New England look back to the old farm 
home through a mist of tender tears.—The Universal- 
ist. 

Cloth, blue and gold. 83 16mo. pages, printed on 
tinted paper. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price, 75 cents, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man. 


SELECTED FROM NOTES OF UNPUBLISHED SERMONS, BY 
RUFUS LEIGHTON. CLOTH, 12M0, PP. 430; REDUCED 
FROM $2.50 To $1.25. 

‘This volume is by all odds the best one-volume 
introduction to the great preacher. MKindling pas- 
sages caught on the wing by the stenographic pencil of 
an appreciative listener, they dy the glow and the fire 
of one who dispensed both light and heat in days that 
were dark and chilly. The reduced price ought to give 
this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a new 
field. * * * The book contains one of the best por- 
traits of Theodore Parker extant, good enough to be 
cut out and framed if the owner is willing to mutilate 
the book.’’— Unity. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

175 Dearborn Street. Chicago, 


is the amount you can get for a small 
sum if you know just where to send 


for it. Send 20 cents in silver or 22 
cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in THE AGENTS’ RECORD and mailed to yon 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who wil! 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga 
zines, letters, &c., in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their veriodicals. TT: 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisemen 
and mentioning this paper we will send THE Far™ 
ERS’ RECORD, (illustrated) atrial year free. It is bu’ 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs oj 
six at one dollar. Address 


Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indiana, 


A VOICNHN! 


It speaks in tones not to be mistaken by any one 
who listens. The most remarkable paper of the day. 
Send 12 two-cent stamps for three months? trial sub- 


scription. 


THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 

230 LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
GOOD NEWS 
To LADIES. 
Greatest Bargains ‘Guess: 
Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. 
For particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEa Co., 
31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, N.Y. 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


MENTAL GYMNASTICS: 


MEMORY CULTURE. 
By ADAM MILLER, M.D. 


A practical and eas 
or young, can train 
may choose— 


THE CLERGY, Their Sermons; 
THE STUDENT, His Lessons; 
THE BUSINESS MAN, items of Business. 


The author of this work was put to the severest public 
test a few days ago, by reporters of all the leading Chi- 
cago daily papers. ‘The commendatory notices which 
appeared the following day showed how well he stood 
the test. 


The author, an old man, claims to have a memory 
more to be trusted by training under this system than 
even while he was young.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


We cordially commend it to all persons of failing 
memory as the best book obtainable on that subject.— 
Interior. 


Most ingenious; enables any one, who familiarizes 
himself with the system, to carry an immense mass ot 
digested information, ready for production on demand, 
By experiment we have tested the author’s mnemonic 
resources, and been moved by them to wonder.—Ad- 
vance, 


The author’s method aids us in getting control at wil! 
of the organs-unconsciously employed in acts of what 
may be called spontaneous recollection. Itis ingenious 
and simple.—Chicago Times. 


Price. $1.00; Sent by mail Postpaid. 


DANIEL AMBROSE, Pub., 


45 Randolph st., Chicago, Il. 


system by which any person, old 
imself to memorize anything he 
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THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Epiror, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 a year, 
five weeks for 10 cents. 


Sample copies, 
Single copies, § cents. 


THE WomMAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the WomMan’s TRIBUNE. Every person in- 


terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 


dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and ' 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 


For aclub of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
WomAN’s TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
apremium. For aclub of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca vassers. 


The WomaAn’s TRIBUNE anc Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 


a _ ROSS “ 
1 Voc ens KOR oS 
q edir a ELELTROTYPE RS 
“ QSTEREOTYPERS, °%: 
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A few boarding pupils received in the family of 
the Assoctute Principal. For a catalogue, address 


Mrs. ADAMS, 275 Huron St., Chicago. 
sum 


BOYS Any smart boycan make alar 

vf money in spare hours working for 

WANTED 85055.) °PSpicnatd ennves 
Good pay. A splendid chance. 

Write, enclosing stamp, for particulars, Potter 

& Potter, Bex 317, Boston, Mass. 


